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VORBEMERKUNGEN. 

Das voriiegende Biindcben vereinigt drei Aufsatze aus 
der fuhrenden amerikanisclien Monatsschrift “The At- 
lantic Monthly'*, die dem Herausgeber nach Inbalt uiid 
Form besonders geeignet erscbeinen fUr die engliscbe 
Lekture in den Oberklassen unserer hoheren Lehran- 

stalten. 

Der erste dieser Aufsatze, “A Temperamental Jour- 
^ley, I. House- Hunting in London, 11. House-Hunting 
in the Country" von A. Edward Newton in Pbiladelpbia, 
scbildert in oft humonmller Weise des vielseitig ge- 
bildeten Verfassers Streifzuge durch London und seine 
Autofahrten durch einen groBeren Teil Euglands auf der 
Suche nach einem ihm zusagenden Heim. In gleicher 
Weise bewandert in der englischen Gescbichte wie in 
der englischen Literatur, ergeben sich ganz ungezwungen 
fur den Verfasser eine FiiUe von Aiikniipfungen an ge- 
schichtlich oder literarisch bemerkenswerte Stiitten, wobei 
hervorgehoben sei, da6 hierbei auch die Gegenwart durch- 
aus zu ihrem Recbte komrat. Als ein guter Kenner 
des englischen Wefeens und seiner Entwicklung macht 
A. E. Newton eine Fulle stichhaltiger Bemerkungen uber 
England und seine Bewohner im allgemeinen wie iiber 
das England der Nachkriegszeit im besonderen, Auch 
manche der Probleme, mit denen England heute zu 
ringen hat, werden von dem Verfasser, der England 
freundlich, aber durchaus nicht kritiklos gegenuber steht, 
in leicht faBlicher Weise behandelt. 
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So darf “A Temperamental Journey' als eine Lek- 
tiire bezeichiiet werden, die in geradezu vorbildlicher Art 
den Forderungen der neuen Richtliiuen entspricht, nicht 
zuletzt wegen der Fulle kultm-kundlichen Wissens, das 
zwanglos vermittelt wird. 

Englisclie Vergangenheit und Gegenwart umspaniit 
ebenso der zweite Absclinitt Education of an Eng- 
lishman" aus der Feder von Alfred North Whitehead, 
Professor der Philosophic und Mathematik an der Har- 
vard Universitiit, friiher am Trinity College, Cambridge. 
'‘These pages", sagt der Verfasser in seiner Einfuhrung. 
''are typical of one important phase (of English edu<n~ 
iion), and ajmri from knowledge of this phase, you. 
cannot understand hoiv England functioned during the 
latter sixty years of the nineteenth century", und^ m 
der Tat gelingt es ihm, dem Leser den inneren Zu- 
sauimenhaiig klarzulegen zwiseben dem Leben in einer 
solchen englischen Public School mit seiner vielleicht ein- 
seitigen, aber zweckdienlichen Erziehung und Bildung 
und der Eutwicklung des empire. Auch abgesehen von 
diesem tieferen Gehalt des Aufsatzes, dUrfte diese Schilde- 
rung englischen Schullebens von deutschen Schiilern gern 
gelesen werden. Im Sinne der Richtlinien liefert auch 
diese Abhandlung einen wertvoUen Beitrag zum Ver- 
standnis englischen Wesens und des heutigen England 

iiberhaupt. 

“The Passing of New England" von Margaret Bald- 
win endlich fiihrt uns hiniiber in die Neuenglandstaaten 
von Nordamerika, wo puritanisches Wesen am langsten 
sich in seiner Eigenart erhalten hat .lener Teil der 
Vereinigten Staaten, dessen besondere geistige Einstellung 
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uns durch die Werke vieler amerikanischer Schriftsteller 
und Dichter vermittelt worden ist, steht dicht davor, in 
dem allgemeinen “melting pot” aufzugehen, und so ist 
es nur zu begriifien, wenn die Verfasserin es unter- 
nimmt, von dieser dem Untergange geweihten AVesens- 
art, die doch fiir die Entwicklung des amerikanischen 
Volkscharaktei-s so bedeutungsvoll wai-, ein anschauliches 
Bild zu entwerfen,indem sie uns einen derwenigen letzten 
Vertreter dieses Neuenglandertuma vor Augen stellt. Ein 
weiterer Vorzug gerade dieses Aufsatzes scheint es mir, 
dali sich leicht Verbindungslinien ziehen lassen zu Gegen- 
den Deutschlands, wo in ahnlicber AVeise eine altere 
Lebensform sich heriibergerettet hat in unsere Zeit. 

Zum Schlusse ist es mir eine angenehme Pflicht, 
Mr. Clair Hayden Bell, Professor an der Universitat in 
Berkeley, Kalifornien, herzlichst zu danken fiir die wert- 
Tolle Unterstiitzung; die er mir bei der Herstellung der 
Anmerkungen hat zuteil werden lassen. 

Der Herausgeber. 



A TEMPERAMENTAL JOURNEY. 

Bv A. Edward Newton. 

HOUSE-HUNTING IN LONDON. 

I. 

It will be understood at the outset that I knew I 
was about to do a silly thing, but who can always he 
wise or would be if he could? And it will be under- 
stood, too. that my wife and I had words about it — 
not bitter, briny, unforgettable words, but words deep and s 
trenchant, nevertheless. She was for the country, while 
I was for the town: how we compromised and decided 
upon the— but I must not give away the plot of this 

little story. 

It may be asked, why should one want to leave tree ni 
and prosperous America and go over to settle in a 
country in which even the rich are not so rich as they 
seem and the poor are so very poor that a man of 
feeling is appalled hy the poverty he sees about him: 
the answer, however, is not far too seek. They knov, u 
in England, much better than we how to enjoy life, and 
our freedom is becoming a mere tradition — about the 
only tradition we have. We permit ourselves to be de- 
prived of our rights, and those who complain about it 
are regarded as not being ‘100 per cent Americans - * 
a phrase which, the war over, is merely silly. The tact 
is, we have invented or developed a form of govern- 
ment in which a man can hardly take part and mam- 
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tain his self-respect It is difficult to get good people 
to vote, whereas the crook votes early and often. When 
Thomas Jefferson ^ talked or rather wrote, — for he was 
no talker, — about all men being created equal, he must 
have known that he was writing nonsense. Men are not 6 
all equal, any more than all animals or all vegetables 
are; it is not worth while to labour the point; any man 
not feeding or hoping to feed at the public trough will 
admit it. And when one is told, as one sometimes is, 
that .Jefferson meant 'equal’ before the law, then one lo 
laughs heartily — if he has not forgotten how. But the 


subject in too painful. 

There is no doubt, however, that if I were elected to 
work as hard for the next ten years as I have done 
for the last forty I should wish to stay where I am, — 
where labour is bounteously rewarded, — but as a cer- 
tain amount of leisure seems to be coming my way, it 
was my idea to go where leisure is understood: in a 
word, I wanted to go to England, and my wife, who 


was for the country while I was for the town, was 20 
finally persuaded to look at some residences — not flats. 

It is important to remember, in speaking of London, 
that the great city was once a group of little villages, 
each having characteristics of its own: its own church 
and shops, it own fashionable quarter, and its own slum. 26 


So it is that in modern London there is no one espe- 


cially desirable quarter; there are hundreds of desirable 
quarters. Generally one lives in the west and north, but 
I could be very happy in the south, or, for that matter. 


* Xrittcr '‘t^rnflbent ber 9?ereintgten ©toaten (f 1826). 
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in tho east, within easy reach of Wapping Old Stairs*, 
on the top of which I like to sit and meditate, or look 
at the river with its varying pageant of shipping, with- 
out meditating. On one thing my wife aiid I were 
agreed: we did not want to cut any swath in the metro- 5 
polis; that sort of life we would leave to ‘Mr. Hoggen- 
heimerofHoggenheimerHouse^, Park Lane’. AVe thought 
to live very simply and quietly with not more than three 
or four servants: as persons in reduced circumstances, 
as it were. This did not limit our choice of district, lo 
but it did mean that we must be satisfied with a small 
house — no great mansion for us. There are literally thou- 
sands of houses in Loudon to be had for tlie proverbial 
song (not including taxes); indeed we found it not a 
little depressing to walk through certain districts in which is 
almost every house bears a sign; ‘This valuable free- 
hold property to be sold’, or ‘This property to be let 
for a term of years’. Where had their owners gone? 
Alas! Into tiny cottages in the country or into flats in 

town. 

But we were in search of the picturesque rather than 
the magnificent, and our thoughts reverted to Jimmy 
Tregaslds’s^ little Georgian house* in Hampstead® in 
the Yale of Health®, not far from Well Walk^, in which 


1 iJanbungSpIa^ auf bent Sflorbufer ber 
a ^ronilc^; fingicrtcr 9iame cineiS ^crocnug. 

“ greunb beg 93crfafierg, S3ud)hanbler in Sonbon. 

* 93auart aug ber ber SRegierung ber aier (Beorge. 
® 9lorbroeftIid)er JBorort. 

® ©tra^e in §. 

’ 2)eggteic^en. 


Wern#r, Sngllib and Amtrican ImpraMlooa 


2 
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Keats* composed ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ to which my 
old friend had often welcomed us. It was just far enough 
from the Heath ^ to escape the noise of the crowd on 
bank holidays: on a clear day one had a distant view 
of the dome of St. Paul's^, and if one wanted a mug 6 
of ale it could be had at Jack Straw’s Castle about 
half a pintaway; while The Spaniards^ w'as only half 
a pint farther on. It was Charles Lamb who used to 
measure his walks by their thirst-creating length; by 
li<]uid measure, as it were: aboxit a pint to a mile, as lo 
I remember. But the moment Jimmy decided to move 
nearer to his business some wise buyer came along and 
snatched up “this desirable freehold”, and it was not to 
be liad. Hampstead is certainly one of the loveliest 
jiarts of London; a century ago it was a not too remote i5 
village much frequented by authors and artists in search 
of quiet and fresh air. Every inch calls to mind some 
pleasing memory: there once stood a famous tavern, 
Tlie Upper Flask, patronized by Pope® and Steele® 
and celebrated by Richardson*® in Clarissa Harlowe**. ?<) 


« 2:id)tcr (1795—18-21). 

‘ ^'id^tung non St. 

3 g-rcifldd)c nbrblid) uon 

* 35eriU)mte. ^atf)ebi‘alc,crbaut an StcnebcnDdf)i‘cnl)bc§ “Great 
Fire" nbgcbranntcnStirdjc Don Sir(51)i-i)*tophcrlISrcn(lC75— 1710). 
u. 6 (Saft^dui'cr. 

■ .^li'ititcr unb (1"75 — 183-1). 

« ^idjtcr {1G88— 1744). 

“ .^auptmitavbeitcv an ben moral. SBocbenfd)riftcn “The Tat- 
ler " aiul “'J'lie Spectator”. 

Slegri'mbcr be§ engUjcbcnJJrtmilienromanStlOSl — 1701). 
©iner feiner fftomnne. 
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To this comer Johnson^ came with Goldsmith^; aiid to 
that, Lamb and Coleridge 3 , Keats and Leigh Hunt^. 

It was to Jack Straw’s Castle that Dickens ^ invited his 
future biographer, John Forster, to ‘come for a red-hot 
chop and a good glass of wine’, and it was from the 5 
tea gardens of The Spaniards that Mrs. Bardell was 
unsuspectingly conducted to Fleet Prison, there to meet 
and be released by Mr. Pickwicks. 

Reader, did you ever hear Albert Chevalier"^ sing of 

Hampstead? 

‘Oh, ’Ampstead, ’appy 'Ampstead. 

Talk about your paradise 
All the doners look so nice, 

Oh, ’Ampstead, werry ’ard to beat.’ 

You did? Then you have not forgotten the pagan joy 1.5 
he put into that song: great artist, Chevalier! Several 
pleasant days were spent house-hunting on the Heath, 
but nothing came of it: the big houses were too big, 
the small too small, and the really desiralJe houses 
occupied by people who would not be dislodged. Finally 20 
we decided to turn our attention to another quarter. It 
would, we thought, be pleasant to live within the shad- 
ow of St James’s Palace 3 . Only a stone’s throw from 

’ Samuel Scl)riftftencr (1V09— 8t). 

2 'Xiebter be§ “Vicar of Wakefield" (1728 — 7-1). 

3 (1772 — 1834). 

4 ^i(^tcr (1784—1859). 

5 2)er befannte 9tomanfd)riftftcner (1812—70). 

® bem 9toman “The Posthumous Papers of The Pickwick 

Club". 

7 Music-Hall-Sanger. 

« (J^emalS 9te|tb«n8fc^Io& ber englifcben 


2* 
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the Tudor 1 gateway which gives entrance to the Palace 
is a small square called Pickering Place; few people 
know of its existence. To Pickering Place we addressed 
our steps. One might pass the entrance to it a hundred 
times without knowing it On one side of the dark oak- 6 
lined passage that leads to it are the Messrs. Berry, the 
wine merchants, with the great beam-scales inside (you 
may go in and buy a bottle of — anything — and get 
weighed and have your weight recorded in stones and 
pounds in a book; they will show you where the Prince lo 
Regent 2 and Charles Lamb, and others did exactly the 
s'^nie tiling); and on the other Locks, the hatters, with 
some remarkable-looking hats of the vintage of 1820 
displayed in the windows. And when one finally enters 
the square he finds himself in a bit of the eighteenth i6 
century, and right in the heart of London. I saw at 
once that it was going to be difficult to get foothold 
in Pickering Place: there are only half a dozen houses 
in all, and they are, seemingly, occupied by contented 
and beauty-loving householders, as the buildings, though 20 
unimposing, are vinecovered and flowers grow profu- 
sely in well-cared-for window boxes. Especially do I 
congratulate the occupant of Number 5 upon his choice: 
the brass door plate has been so constantly polished 
that with difficulty one reads the name “Mr. Curtis 26 
Greene'’ upon it, and learns that he is a Royal Aca- 
demician 3. He knows, of course, that in the days of 


• '-Bauftil aug ber 3^ubor^eit (1485 — 1603). 

- ©pdter Sonig @eorg IV. 

^ 3JlUgIieb ber Royal Academy of Arts, gegriinbet 1768. 
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Charles James Fox ^ this was one of the most noto- 
rious gambling hells in the toTVTi, and that the Honour- 
able Charles dropped a lot of money there: doubtless 
there are still many golden guineas in the crevices under 
the floor. How quiet and peaceful is this small paved 5 
square with its old-world sundial in the centre! How 
full of memories this part — every part — of London is! 
This is its great inexhaustible charm — one can forget 
the present in the past. As we emerge there is Brooks's 
and White’s and Boodle’s, all famous gambling places lo 
once, now fashionable clubs. We were sorry not to get 
foothold in Pickering Place, for it would be so nice and 
handy for the Prince of Wales ^ who lives just across 
the way, to drop in on us for an informal cup of tea — 
or something stronger — any afternoon when he might i 6 
be feeling lonely. And there was another reason why it 
would just have suited me. It is only two minutes’ walk 
from Staple Yard (what queer names they have in Lon- 
don! — and they never change them), in which stands 
the magnificent Stafford Housed, now the London Mu- 20 
seum: a place I love. I visited it first on the day it 
opened, years ago, and I have spent many hours in it 
since. Everything in it has been collected from the 
square twenty miles or so which is now London, which 
is and will ever be the homestead of the noble race that 25 
calls itself English. And that another reason why we 
were sorry to leave the purlieus of St. James’s. When 
my grandchildren (whom I have taught to call me cou- 

* ©ngl. ©taatSmonn (1749 — 1806.) 

* ®er jcroeilige engl. X^ronfolger. 

® Uvfprilngllc^ bc§ ^er^og^ oon Sut^erlonb. 
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sill _ I thiuk it’s much move refined for a man of my 
age to have cousins than grandchildren) come to visit 
me, I could have taken them down to guard -change 
at Buckingham Palace S only a short distance away, 
teaching them meanwhile some little poem from AVhen 6 
We were Very Young 2, the best book of verses for 
children ever written. But we’re on our way to Bucking- 
ham Palace, — 

Christopher Robin went down with Alice. 

A face looked out, but it was n’t the King’s. 10 

*He’s much too busy a-signing things’, Says Alice. 

I could begin at the beginning and recite the whole 
book, but that would lead me to the King’s Breakfast, and 

I’m not at the bottom, 

I’m not at the top; 

So this is the stair 
Where 
I always 
Stop. 

We were house-hunting, and we next went to the 20 
Adelphi 3 , that interesting bit which lies between the 
Strand and the Thames, not far east of Charing Cross. 
Garrick-* lived on the terrace overlooking the river; his 
house is now the Savage Club^. Years ago Joe Pen- 

> aicfibcngfchlofe ber engl. itbnigc. 

“ '^ierfaffer 2(. '-JI. 9?lilne, jucrft crfd)ienen in bev 3citftf)*^ift 

•* (5in Stobtteil. 

•* 6cf)aufpielcr unb bramatifc^cr (Sc^riftfteller (1716 — 79). 

" 1857 gegrunbetev ^lub aterarifd) unb luiffcnfchaftlic^ tntiger 
.^erren. 
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nelU had a charming flat at the top of a building not 
far away, which was so situated that one could look up 
the river to Westminster and down the river to London 
Bridge, but in a moment of irritation, and such moments 
were not unusual with Joe. he said he would give it 5 
up; whereupon Sir James Barrie- took it. I think if 
we could have dispossessed Sir James we should have 
taken his flat, and we might perchance, maybe, one 
day, have met his neighbour, George Bernard Shaw 3 ,^vho 
lives just across the way, which might have been a plea- 10 
sure but more likely would not have been. I fancy we 
might have found him a bit too outspooken, — 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh save me from the candid friend^. 

11 . 

Being by now in a flat-hunting mood, the next day lo 
we turned our attention to the Albany: York House it 
was originally called, after that martial son of George III. 
who distinguished himself by marching his army up a 
hill, then marching it down again. This historic event 
was regarded as sufficient to cause a statue of him to 20 
be erected (by public subscription) upon a tall column 
at the bottom of Regent Street— ‘high up’, we arc 
told, ‘well out of reach of his creditors’. Many of my 

* SBefanntcr amerifan. 9Jla[ev uiib flcb 1860. 

2 ©iner ber befannteften mobernen ^^ranmtifer unb ytoman* 

3 <5)camatifcber ©djriftftcaer, geb. 1850 m ®ublm. 

* Sitot Qu§ bem ©ebi(bt “New Morality”, ocrfalt non ©eorge 

©onning, engl. (Staotgmann. 
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readers will remember the Albany, that fine old man- 
sion facing upon a small square a few minutes’ walk 
west on Piccadilly from the Circus: Sir Squire Ban- 
croft b ^'ho lives a retired life since the death of his 
lady not long ago, resides on the ground floor to the 6 
left as one enters. Using the mansion as a thoroughfare 
and passing through, one entei*s a long covered walk 
from which, by short paths, one eutei-s a substantial 
l)uilding in which are chambers, let to gentlemen, some- 
time with their wives; but as gentlemen prefer blondes 10 
so the Albany seems to prefer bachelors. In these cham- 
bers countless authors have lived and moved and had 
their being. The drawing rooms are sumptuous, but 
the ‘household offices’ do not appeal to ladies, and the 
plumbing is archaic. ‘Lord Macaulays found it entirely ir, 
satisfactory, madam’, we were told upon ray wife’s 
making objection. Byron ^ lived here, and Bulwer^ — 
but why call the roll? A hundred years ago almost every 
literary man of note lived a part, perhaps the happiest 
part, of his life in the Albany, and I think with all my 20 
hooks and household gods about me I could spend my 
declining years veiy comfortably in such echoing sur- 
roundings; but I soon saw that it was not to be; took 
defeat gracefully, and said, ‘Let’s go to Chelsea’. 

If it were not for the mists and fogs which come 26 
rolling in from the river, Chelsea would be an ideal place 

' SJcltnnilcv 6c()aufpiclcr unb ^I}catci'bircftor (f 1927). 

2 :^gl. S. 51nm. 2. 

^ SJflbington 3)1., ^iftorifer (1800 — 1859). 

* ^icf)tcr (1783—1824). 

" 3t(icUGmnnn unb 5)tc^ter (1803 — 73). 
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of residence. One never tires of the Thames, for the 
river has made London, and to watch the tide ebb and 
flow affords one the most delightful exercise. George 
Eliot 1 lived in Chelsea, and Carlyle 2, and Rossetti 3 , and 
Wilde*, and Whistler But we Americans, accustomed 0 
to our overheated houses, suffer extremely from the chill 
and penetrating dampness which pervades the English 
house during the fall® and winter, and which a hand- 
ful of smouldering coals in an open fireplace can hardly 
be expected to dissipate. So we did not consider a charm- 10 
ing house in Cheyne Walk very seriously, but, the weather 
being warm, we did poke about very pleasantly for an 
entire day, and where almost induced by the charm of 
Chelsea Old Church to become parishionere; however, 

I reminded my wife that we were not very good church- 1& 
goers, were very critical in the matter of sermons, and 
that our friends would think us ‘balmy’ if wo told them 
that we had been influenced in the choice of a house 
by its proximity to a church, even if it once was Sir 

Thomas More’s*^. 20 

Then we decided to look at Queen Anne’s® Gate, 
which we had first discovered, years ago, during a mid- 
night ramble. One of the pleasantest walks one can take 
in London of a clear moonlight night — and they have 

J gflomanfc^riftftellei'in (1820 — 80). 

* Sc^riftfteller, ^iftocifer (1795 — 1881). 

8 S)i^ter, einer ber ccften bee „^rdraffaelitcn' (1828 — 81). 

* S)ic^ter (1854—1900). 

8 analer (1859—1903). 

8 ^erbft (amerif.). 

^^Uofop^ unb StaatSmemn (1480 — 1535). 

8 Sfegierte non 1702 — 1704. 

o 

Werner, English and American lmpresi>ions 
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such — is through St. James’s Street and the Mall, and 
across the bridge which is suspended over the ornament- 
al water in St. James’s Park. As you stand about in 
the middle of the bridge, in front of you, rising out of 
the darkness and seemingly suspended in mid-air, are 6 
the towers and turrets and minarets of that group of 
public buildings which face upon AVhitehall and Parlia- 
ment Street, while behind you, in a blaze of artificial 
light, are the Victoria Memorial and Buckingham Palace. 
‘Earth has not anything to show more fair’ b and it lo 
is quite accidental — not studied, as such a vista would 
be in Paris. Continuing your walk over the bridge and 
through the well-kept park, you cross Birdcage Walk 
and enter a lovely district known as Queen Anne’s Gate. 
For ten tourists reasonably at home in Chelsea, only i6 
one knows of the quaint charm of this forgotten quarter. 
Forgotten? By w'hom? Certainly not by a man who 
knows his London. A street with more charm than Old 
Queen Anne Street hardly exists; it leads to a small 
square once called Queen Anne Square, which is very 20 
elegant indeed. When this district was laid out, in the 
days of Queen Anne (always called the ‘Good’ — why, 

I do not know), its residents, fearful that carriages on 
the way to Kauelagh^ would disturb their quiet, erected 
a stone wall and an iron railing across one end of the _>•. 
square, thus making it ‘no thoroughfare’. AVall and rail- 
ing have long since been removed, without imperiling, 
it would seem, the quiet and dignity of the neighbour- 

' (Singang^ocr^ con “Upon Westminster Bridge”, ©ebid)t con 
'.hiiUiam SOorbgicoi’tf) (1770 — 1850). 

^ 'Bcliebtcr ^ton^crtgarten bei (S^clfca. 
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hood. One of the features of this exclusive quarter is 
that the houses on one side of Old Queen Street have, 
so to speak, two fronts; one front is upon the street, 
while the other — the back-front, as it is called — opens 
upon gardens in BirdcageWalk and overlooks St James’s 6 
Park. My friend Louis Hind b the distinguished author 
of many charming books, occupies one of these happily 
disposed houses, and once when I dined with him tried 
to convince me of the wisdom of becoming a neighbour; 
but when he told me what distinguished company he lo 
was in I thought that I might be regarded as an in- 
ti-uder, with the Marquis of Bute on one side of me 
and Lord Ribblesdale on the other; but I need not have 
worried: neither of them would have known of my exis- 
tence had I lived on his doorstep. 15 

Of Lord Ribblesdale’s death I read not long ago, and 
I thought of the superb portrait of him by Sargent 2 
which hangs in the National Gallei-y^. There he stands, 
in riding costume, a gentleman and a sportsman, breed- 
ing and refinement radiating from his keen but kindly :.'u 
face. He was Master of the King’s Buckhounds^ when 
he died, but I am told that his duties were not arduous 
and that he died from natural causes. Of the Marquis 
of Bute, Who’s Who“ tells me that he is John Chricli- 
ton-Stuart and his income is derived, in part, from one jo 
hundred and seventeen thousand acres of land in Scot- 


» engl. ©cbriftftcaet (1862—1926). 

2 2Jlaler, gleic^ 9iil)iftlec in 31merifa geborcu. 

* ®erU^mte ftaatlidje (Bemdlbefammlung. 

* ^gl. Dberidgermcifter. 
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land. It is men of his type who suffered most from 
the Great War and its effects. Aristocratic, wealthy, 
haughthy, they hardly knew whence their wealth was 
derived. Their investments were made for them by their 
solicitors or their agents; all they had to do was to live 6 
and spend money. They had a fine mansion in London 
which they occupied for a few weeks during the season, 
magnificent estates in the country, and a shooting-box 
in Scotland. They travelled and shot big game; they rode 
to hounds, and they lived, not dangerously, nor yet like lo 
a lily in the field, but rather like a good, sound vege- 
table. They were — what they were; everyone knew all 
about them, not only to the third and fourth generation, 
but to the thirteenth. If there was anything these men 
disliked more than an American, it was a newly creat- is 
ed peer. ‘Ah, mylord,’ said one of them, not seeing 
the outstretched hand of a man who was approaching 
him, ‘I know you are distinguished for making some- 
thing, but I never can remember what.’ Alas! The Eng- 
lish country gentleman and his lady and their children 20 
are suffering; wealth pours in upon them no more: they 
have sold their books, their plate, their pictures, and 
now their houses and lands are being Uixed out of exis- 
tence, Returning to Old Queen Street, after this di- 
gression, one sees a statue of Queen Anne dressed in 25 
her robes of state with her sceptre and orb in her hands. 
This statue was, two centuries ago, erected on a pedest- 
al at the corner of one of the houses, which projects 
somewhat into the street, and the story goes that at 
midnight the good lady descends from her pedestal and ;tn 
strolls about the square to see that all is as it should 
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be; but while we were in London, although we visited 
her square again and again, she remained immovable. 
Poor lady! Although she liad many children, they all 
died young, and with her the Stuart^ line came to an- 
end. We turned our backs reluctantly on this charming 6 
and quiet spot, which the twentieth century seems hardly 
to have touched: occasionally, to be sure, a motor car 
turns swiftly into the square, hut of the awful tooting 
of horns and sounding of klaxons 2 which accompany 
locomotion in this country there was absolutely none. 10 
It would, of course, have been possible, by turning 
all our securities into cash, for us to have taken a house 
in a much finer quarter; in, say, St. James’s Square, 
which it seems to me, is the most exclusive and aristo- 
cratic spot in London. But we could have remained 15 
there only for a year or two; by that time our funds would 
have been exhausted, and we should have had to begin 
life over again — at the bottom; and we questioned the 
wisdom of this. It would be very nice if the Duchess 
of Norfolk, who lives in the corner house, would take 20 
us up, but if she did not — what then? Into a certain 
sort of English society, and, in a way, very good so- 
ciety too, one can get as easily as into the stalls of a 
theatre, if one has the price. One has only to play a 
pretty stiff game of bridge — badly, as I should be sure 2s 
to do. Fifty years ago the game was poker, and sales- 
men used to call the sport so much in vogue then ‘play- 
ing the customer’s game*. But into what may be call- 


1 Stegierte con 1603 — 1714. 

2 ^menfanif^e Wuto^upe. 
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ed the best English society an American cannot get at 
any price, unless one marries into it and I am not of 
the right sex to take on the job. Who ever heard of 
an American man marrying an English girl? Though I, 
for one, think I shall some day; for, as a class, I be- 6 
lieve them to be less spoiled and better comrades than 
our own highty protected product. 

Interspersed with our house-hunting, we drank tea 

— oceans of tea. When is it not ‘time for tea’ in Eng- 
land? And the question always arose, where Should lo 
we go to Buzard's, or to Rumpelmeyer’s in St. James’s, 
or Steward’s at the corner of Bond Street and Picca- 
dilly? I prefer Stewart’s as less foreign, — more English 

— and there is a long leathern bench in the Bond 
Street window, where, if one is lucky, one can get a is 
seat; and the tall young Englishwoman will remember 
that we want ‘China tea’ without asking. What ex- 
periences she must have had during the war, poor thing. 
But, as she once said to us, ‘We are a sturdy race and 
w'ill suiTive.’ No doubt about it. 

III. 

There in another fine quarter just behind the Lang- 
ham Hotel, once much frequented by Americans but 
now become ‘residential’ and ‘British’, but we found 
it rather too stately and gloomy for our taste. This 
part of London was laid out by the Prince Regent, 25 
afterward George IV. It was his wish that the park 
which bears his name should he connected with his 
residence, Carlton House, and Regent Street was the 
result. The undertaking was entrusted to John Nash, 
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an architect, whose work was monotonous but had a 
dignity which we have come to look upon as English. 
Nash’s Regent Street has just about disappeared; I 
am rather sorry that it has, for the new Regent Street 
has no character of its own, although it is rather ma- 5 
gnificent. One age destroys what a former created, and 
calls it ‘progress’; it is not always so. It is to Nash 
that we owe the stucco that covers so many of Lon- 
don’s houses; under his influence it became the rage, 
and this finish was applied alike to all buildings, old 10 
or new. Fine old brick surfaces, mellowed and discoloured 
by time, were plastered over to be in the fashion, and 
London is only now beginning to escape from the cha- 
racter imposed upon it by the Regent’s favourite. Nash’s 
penchant for stucco gave rise to the epigram : — is 

Augustus at Rome was for building renown’d 

And of marble he left what of brick he had found. 

But is not our Nash, too, a very great master? 

He finds us all brick and he leaves us all plaster. 

But houses of his time are as out of date as a bustle: 20 
they are magnificent, in a way, but too large and in- 
convenient to suit the needs of the present generation. 

To man them an immense staff of servants, ready and 
willing to spend twelve or fourteen hours a day climbing 
interminable flights of stairs, is required. It is not diffi- 25 
cult to understand why the houses in Portland Place 
go a-begging. Would not an elevator and a telephone 
help matters? They w'ould; but have you ever used a 
‘lift’ or a telephone in London? They are still regarded 
as nuisances rather than conveniences. so 
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About this time Tinker — dear old Tink, — of Yale, 
turned up in London, and we informed him of our plan 
and insisted upon his help. But all that we found while 
working together was a wonderful ‘pub’. It Avas while 
we were poking into little odd nooks and cornel's of 6 
the town, east of Temple Gardens, late one night that 
we stumbled upon the finest public house in London — 
so fine that I feel we have no right to keep our dis- 
covery to oui'selves. Let the announcement then be made, 
that when a man has raised a thirst it is no longer lo 
necessary that he should ship himself somewhere east 
of Suez: he has only to go to The Black Friar at 174 
Queen Victoria Street. There he will find something 
that will astonish and delight him. Some man — his 
name to me unknown — commissioned an architect, H. ib 
Fuller-Clark, to build for him such a thirst-satisfying 
emporium as I believe exists nowhere else out of the 
Arabian Nights*^. It is a small establishment, divided, 
like all Gaul, into three pai-ts^ One is a Tap Boom, 
partaking, except in its form and decoration, of the 20 
nature of an ordinary public house; the next is a Ladies 
Bar (!); and the third, and most gorgeous room, is the 
Saloon Bar. All are built of varicoloured marbles and 
mosaic in which are set panels decorated, in high and 
low relief, with drinking scenes and mottoes full of hu- 2 & 
mour, but in perfect taste. It is a rich man’s whim. 
‘My master does not drink ’imself^,’ confided to us Mrs. 

' ^^rofcfjor beg ©nglifcbcn an ber Unioerfitat ^ale. 

^ '^Qufenbunbeine 91ad)t. 

^nfpielung auf ben SXnfong oon i^uliug Gdfarf* “De bello 
gallico ’. * S. 46, 9Inm. 1. 
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Halliwell, the ‘Manageress’, ‘but when ’e taikes me to 
the raices, as ’e sometimes does, h’ it’s always a pint of 
champagne for me while ’e ’as ’s lemonade; h’ I’ve a 
good master and h’ I serves ’im as well as h’ I know 
’ow’. No doubt she does, and, Reader, she will serve 5 


you well, too. When you are next in that part of Lon- 
don, call on my fi'ieud the Manageress; don’t be afraid. 
Have a glass of white port; it will cost you only six- 
pence, 


and you will take away a pleasant memory — al- 


ways a good thing to do. I have never yet met a Lon- 


doner who knew of the existence of the Black Friar. 


10 


I have always had a wai’m spot in my heart for Leigh 
Hunti, and his two books on London, The Town and 
The Old Court Suburb, are two of the pleasantest I 
know. It was while reading the latter that we decided is 
to do a day’s house-hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Kensington Palace. With a little more wealth at our 
disposal, or a little less judgment, we should, I think, 
have taken one of those fine mansions in the Palace 


Gardens. How delightfully situated they arc, overlooking 20 
the quaint old palace with its memories of Anne 2 and 
William 3 and Mary^. Leigh Hunt is quite right when 
he says that Windsor 5 is a place to receive monarchs in, 
Buckingham to see fashion in, hut Kensington is the 
place to drink tea in. Queen Anne died and Queen 25 
Victoria was born in this palace, whicii owes much of 


‘ %1. (5. 11, tUnm. 4. 

® S. 17, Slnm. 8. 

® ^onig aSil^elm III. non Dranien, 1689 — 1702 . 
^ Xoc^ter Satobg II., ©ema^Iin SBUfjelmg III. 

^ JKefibeng an ber X^emfe. 
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its charm to Sir Christopher Wrenh And it was es- 
pecially lucky in escaping the plastering attentions of 
John Nash. Half a dozen large, fine houses overlooking 
Kensington Palace are, or were, obtainable; they are 
just a pleasant walk from one’s club in Piccadilly, as- 6 
suming that one could secure membership in a desirable 
club, which is by no means certain. The walks of London 
in every direction are fascinating; in our cities one wants 
to hurry from one part to another with one’s eyes shut 
In London, every street, every nook and corner, teems lo 
with ii»terest Now we are passing the Naval and Mili- 
tary Club, familiarly known as the ‘In and Out Club , 
from the w'ords on its gateposts; it w'as formerly the 
residence of Lord Palmerston 2. That great mansion is 
the town house of the Rothschilds 3 . Now we approach 16 
Apsley House, the gift of the nation to the Duke of 
■Wellington*, and if one walks far enough one comes 
upon Holland Park with its famous housed where a 
hundred years ago, politics and literature flourished as 
never before or since. ^ 

IV. 

But we were just getting a little tired of house-hunt- 
ing in London; my wife was insistent upon the country, 
but before going w'e took one last look at some houses 
in Park Row — not Park Lane, mind you; that’s a 
very different matter. The similiarity of names in Lon- 26 

* 58aumeiftcr (1632—1723. 2 ©taat^mann (178-1 — 18G5). 

" ^ev engliicf)e ^rocig ber betannten gronffurter SantierefamiUe. 

* ®er §erjog oou ^clbmflvfcljall u. ©taatSmann (1 7 69 — 1852). 

^ (Srbaut 1607 Don ©ir SSaltcr (Sopc; ber 9)ii^ter 21bbifon ftarb 
bier 17 1 9, (pater Xveffpunft ber “Whigs", ber engli(d;en Siberalen. 
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don is very confusing: there are streets, and rows, and 
terraces, and gardens, all of the same name, and ‘Duke’ 
streets are scattered all over the place. Park Lane is 
the acme of swelldom, while Park Row is a tiny street 
behind my friend Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig’s marvellous 6 
heraldic china shop, situated at 100 Knightsbridge. 
Up a narrow court, which widens as it goes, is a 
cluster of charming little houses, any one of which w’ould 
have suited us, but Number 6 was our first choice. 
Here again, as in Old Queen Street, some of the houses lo 
had two fronts, one looking down the narrow street upon 
the turmoil and traffic of Knightsbridge just before it 
becomes Kensington Road; the other overlooks Hyde 
Park. ‘It might be a Uttle noisy’, said my wife. ‘But 
we can see swelldom riding in Rotten Row from the is 
backfront windows’, said I; ‘it might improve my style 
to ride in the park of a morning.’ ‘No doubt it would,’ 
replied my wife, ‘but if I rode as you do I should 
prefer to do it where no one would see me.’ This I 
thought a little unkind; for, although my theory is per- 20 
feet, due to a course in horsemanship which I took by 
correspondence, — and for which my word, supported 
by a diploma, is sufficient evidence, — for personal rea- 
sons I never stay on a horse’s back for more than a 
few moments. In which respect I am not unlike the 26 
Prince of Wales. ‘Well, if you can get Number 6, with 
its tiny garden, I shall be satisfied’, said my lady. I 
fancy she knew that it would be impossible. And so it 
proved to be. ‘Not to be had for love or money,’ said 
the estate agent to whom we applied; ‘the people whoso 
occupy it are very rich, are in London only occasionally, 

4* 
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and don’t want to go to a hotel when they are.’ That 
settled the matter. 

Throughout our house-hunting, something told me that 
we should ultimately settle in the country, but I was 
sorry to give up the idea of living in London. It is a e 
man’s city: in every way and always one’s comfort is 
considered there as it is nowhere else in the world. 
Englishmen have given much thought to the matter of 
living, and we could hardly do better than imitate them. 
But if I were a woman I should wish to go to Arne- lo 
rica and be spoiled. Men are scarce in England; so 
many of them gave their lives for their country in the 
war that husbands are at a premium. Judge how pleas- 
ed a girl is — she gets two new frocks a year — 
when she hears that a fine young fellow on whom she is 
has had her eye ^is going to marry an American. 
And -all Americans are rich’. Employment is hard to 
find: typists receive starvation wages, and maids revolt 
from spending hours on their knees polishing other 
people’s brasses; they would much prefer to be pow- 20 
deling their noses, poor dears. 

KOU.SE-UUNTING IN THE COUNTRY. 

I. 

I felt from the start that my wife was going to have 
her own way; it was the old story of the compromise 
on linen sheets b Bu t when we decided to carry out 

' ^Infpiclung auf cine in 5Imcrifa oolfgtiimlicfjc 3lncfbote, bic 
cr 5 at)It, mic bcc SJloun fur ben 5!auf von 93auminontiid)enx ift, 
lodIjL'cnb ^-rau leincne Xud^er tDunfd)t. Sic einigcn jid) |d)hep* 
lid) auf leinene Xiid)cr. 
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our explorations into the country I insisted that the job 
should be done thoroughly. For years I had done a 
certain amount of house-hunting in the pages of Coun- 
try-Life^, but this was to be a different matter. It’s 
one thing to turn the advertising pages of a well- 5 
printed, well-illustrated magazine, but it’s quite another 
to go scooting all over England upon the more or less 
prejudiced suggestion of an estate agent. House-hunt- 
ing in a magazine is gently stimulating and at the same 
time restful. Lighting a cigar, you say to yourself: 10 
‘This is going to be my busy day’, whereupon you 
throw yourself into an easy-chair and listlessly turn the 
pages until you come upon something like this, under 
a fascinating picture: — 

For Sale: Freehold. Leweston Manor, Dorset. Some 15 
1083 Acres, Mainly Pasture, Considerable Woodland, 
and Beautiful Timbered Park. The Estate comprises 
the Entire Parish of Leweston, of which the owner is 
Lay Rector 2 , with a most attractive Private Chapel 
(about 1600 A. D., old oak, etc.) near to the House. 20 
Owner is also Lord of the Manor 3. Fine Georgian 
House, facing due south, about 400 Ft. above Sea Level. 
Three handsome reception rooms (en suite), two or three 
others, billiard room, about 20 principal bed and dress- 
ing and five bathrooms, excellent servants’ accomodation 2 r> 
and offices. Most efficient central heating. Entirely 
modern drainage (certified annually) and automatic supply 
of spring water. Hunting practically every day. Good 

* @ine ^eitfe^rift. 

* SBeltlic^cr ^farrt)err. 

^ ®ut§herr mit befonberen 9tcd)ten. 
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Shooting, might be largely increased. Polo* and Golf^ 
Near. 

One muses to one’s self. That sounds pretty good. 
The owner automatically becomes a lay rector. No 
examinations into qualifications or anything. Carries 6 
with it the right to preach, no doubt; and I’ll be blistered 
if I cannot preach about as well as any rector I have 
ever heard discourse from a Church of England pulpit. 
And I have spent more money on Bibles than all the 
preachers you and I know put together. I wonder, shall lo 
I be called on to marry anybody? I know the rules of 
that game, too. Does not the ‘Table of Kindred and 
Affinity’, ‘wherein whoever are related are forbidden in 
Scripture 3 to marry together’, hang, suitably framed, 
in our guest chamber at home, and are these rules not i 5 
rigorously enforced? It saves a lot of trouble for a man 
to be told plainly that he may not marry his grand- 
mother, and a woman that it is useless for her to cast 
longing eyes upon her daughter’s daughter’s husband; 
no such goings-on in our home: we must draw the line 20 
somewhere. 

‘Hunting practically every day.’ That sounds fine: 
one’s ecclesiastical duties done, one slips off one’s cas- 
sock, and lo! one is in pink. One flings one’s self upon 
one’s horse and gallops off to the meet, careless that 25 
he arrives upon a tired animal, for has not his man, 
several horn's before, gone 011 with a led horse which 

^ ^em.soocfep a^nlicf)eg Sanfpiel, gu qjfei'bc, auc^ auf bem ©ife 
eber im SSaffec gcfpielt. 
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shall be quite fresh at the moment of starting? ‘Good 
shooting’, too, which might be largely increased? ‘Polo 
and Golf near.’ Golf is a bit too sedentar}' for me, 
but Polo I love. No fishing, I observe, but one can’t 
have everything; I suppose one could lease a fiord in 6 
Norway or somewhere. But on the whole, I don’t think 
the place will do. It’s too big — too much responsibility; 
something smaller would suit me better. And turning 
the pages further one comes across this, also under a 
charming picture: — lo 

Between Chiddingfold and Haslemere. A unique Old- 
World Cottage Residence, A. D. 1453, charmingly si- 
tuated and containing Hall, Drawing Room, Dining 
Room, Seven Bedi'ooms. Acetylene Gas. Pretty Gar- 
dens of Two-aud-a-Half Acres. Fine View. is 

Just the thing, but it lacks every convenience. There 
are no bathrooms, no hot water ‘laid on’, no heating 
of any kind; merely an old, a very old bouse, — damp 
as a vault, doubtless, — and a view. I like the situation: 

I would not be too far from my friend Graham Robert- 20 
son^; but, on the whole, I think I’d better look else- 
where. Thus passes a very pleasant morning, without 
expense or fatigue or regret upon a hasty or laboured 
decision. This I say is house-hunting of a kind, but one 
gets nowhere. We were in England to decide upon a 26 
home. We must be up and doing. 

It was quite obvious that if we were to accomplish 
anything we could not depend upon trains; we must 


' ©c^riftfteKer unb aJlaler, SSerfaffcr oon filr 
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have a motor. The question was, should we buy or hire? 
AVe decided to hire; and I said to myself, *Our com- 
fort largely depends upon having a good car and a good 
chauffeur.’ After meditation I decided to call upon the 
representative of an excellent car, tell him what I 6 
wanted, and ask his advice. This I did, and I had the 
good fortune to hear of a garage that had a ‘fleet’ of 
just such cars as I wanted; it was in the north of 
London, but it was ‘on the telephone’: all I had to do 
was to call up. But somehow my suspicions were aroused, lo 
It would be well to investigate; so, taking a taxi, I rode 
until I noticed with alarm that the clock was pointing 
to three shillings, about which time I was set down be- 
fore a garage in which were two old cal's, one a tiny 
runabout h the other such a car as I wanted, but of is 
prehistoric pattern. Had my taxidriver made a mistake? 
No. the address was quite right; this was the ‘fleet’. 
Gently cursing the man who had so low an opinion of 
my intelligence as to suppose that I would hire a car 
for a month without looking at it, I entered another 20 
taxi, saying ‘Piccadilly Circus’, knowing that I could 
mature another plan before I got there. Then it occur- 
red to me to seek information at the Royal Automobile 
Club. So I changed my instructions, and in half an 
hour entered that great institution in Pall Mall. Here 25 
I might have received good advice had 1 gone to the 
proper department, but I got to the wrong desk with 
my troubles, which I confided to a roan who seemed 
deeply interested. ‘Quite so, quite so,’ ho said, ‘I know 
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a mau who has a fleet of cars of just the kind you 
want Wait a moment. I’ll get him on the telephone.’ 
In a few moments he returned, saying that he had his 
friend and that I could talk to him on the telephone; 
that I could depend upon anything his friend might 6 
tell me. ‘Where is he?’ I inquired. Some distance 
away, I was told, but I could talk to him on the tele- 
phone; he had a fine fleet — I did not like the word 
‘fleet’. What is your friend’s name and what is his 
address? ‘Newton is his name, and his address — but you lo 
can talk to him on the telephone.’ ‘No, thank you very 
much,’ I replied; ‘tell Mr. Newton to wait until I call 
upon him.’ 

Then I gave myself an illustration of what advertis- 
ing men call the ‘pulling power of the printed word’. i5 
I remembered that I had read — I don’t know when 
or where — that Harrod’s in Kensington had a motor- 
hire department, and I did what I should have done 
in the fii*st place: 1 went to Harrod’s — who also had 
a ‘fleet’ of cars, but this time a fleet in being — and 20 
picked out a fine Armstrong-Siddeley car, and secured 
the services of an excellent chauffeur, named Percival. 
He turned out to be, in fact, Maxine Elliott’s ^ chauf- 
feur, that lady being on the continent for two or three 
months, her man was at a loose end and had taken a -’6 
job with Harrod’s. During all our journeys, and we 
made many in all directions, every incident was a pleas- 
ant one. We found our Percival to be prompt and 


‘ SecU^mte amcrifanifche Sc^Qufpielerin, jeit 1908 SefiScvin 
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polite, a careful driver, and resourceful in emergency. 
Once something happened to the intestines of our car; 
an immediate operation proved to be necessary, and it 
was performed very successfully upon the roadside. 
l\Ieantime we had accepted a lift of a mile or so to 6 
The Hotel, in Chui'ch Stretton, intending to stop there 
long enough for a cup of tea, but we found the hotel 
so excellent that we decided to spend the night. Church 
Stretton is a town of one street, several miles long. 
The church from which it takes its name is not im- lo 
portaut, hut in it is a tablet in memory of the author 
of Jessica’s First Prayer*. This hook fifty years ago 
had a vogue which would not be understood to-day. My 
well-worn copy hears an affectionate inscription, and 
an appalling date: 1809. is 

n. 

Theoretically, I am an experienced horseman. I de- 
light in hunting; 1 ride straight; indeed, I am consi- 
dered by some a reckless rider: a steep bank on which 
grows a hedge with a deep, wide ditch on the far side 
1 regard as an invitation not to he declined. I love 20 
the music of the hounds, and the view halloo 2 of the 
huntsman, and 1 love a dinner at whicli all the men 
are in pink and the ladies — well, bless them, however 
gowned. But actually I have never been on a horse’s 
back; and at such a dinner, in a black swallow-tailed 25 

' 'Jicrfaftt non ber cnflUfcIjcn SdjuiftftcUcrin .Vpannal) 
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coat, I should feel like a Presbyterian ^ in bis predestined 
flames. Of what good to me, then, is my fine collec- 
tion of sporting books? By them I deceive no one, my- 
self least of all. ‘So,’ as Anita Loos^ says, when I 
decided to become an English country gentleman, I made 6 
up my mind not to affect the sportsman, but rather to 
take up an ecclesiastical line, for which my age and 
figure are better suited. I would be seen walking slowly, 
as if in deep meditation, in a cathedral close: my con- 
versation would be of Bibles and of prayer books. Such lo 
knowledge, I felt, could not go unrecognized. I had no 
wish to become a curate, one whose idea of dissipation 
would consist in passing cucumber sandwiches and tea 
to old ladies; and my modesty would, of course, pre- 
vent my accepting the Bishopric, but with my war re - 16 
cord I thought that I might become a minor canon. I 
had no idea of the duties of a minor canon, but I was 
not too old to learn. 

Such, in general, were my views when I received one 
morning iit my mail a letter from an estate agent tell- 20 
ing of a charming old-world mansion situated not far 
from Bishops Stortford. It read delightfully: ‘A dignified 
mansion on the east ride of a hill facing the rising 
sun; the oldest part dates from 1728.’ This singularly 
attractive freehold was to be sold publicly upon a cer- 25 
tain date, unless previously disposed of I)y private trea- 
ty, which seemed altogether likely. The house stood 
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in seventeen acres of ground; the oaks were famous; 
more land could be had if desired. The house contained 
a lounge hall, thi*ee spacious reception rooms, a study, 
five bedrooms, two bathrooms, a servants’ hall, and good 
offices; electric light, company’s water, central heating, 5 
stabling, garage, and outbuildings. The grounds included 
an old-world garden, a tennis lawn, walled kitchen gard- 
en, glasshouses, rookery, and paddock. Such a pro- 
perty would not go a-begging. Getting a map, 1 learned 
that Bishops Stortford was just halfway between London 10 
and Cambridge: we must be on our way. Percival was 
called and responded; we were soon off on our journey. 

It is not an easy thing to get out of London in a 
motor; on and on we went, and were still in London, 
for the town stretches away interminably to the north, is 
as we were subsequently to find that it does in every 
other direction. As we were in no special hurry, we 
stopped in Edmonton to look at the tiny cottage which 
was Charles Lamb’s^ last home, and from the house 
we went to the churchyard in which he and his sister go 
Mary lie buried. When we first visited Lamb’s grave, 
many years ago, we found it with some difficulty, over- 
grown with grass and weeds, but it is now cared for, 
by E. V. Lucas, his best biographer, and a well-worn 
path leads to the spot. The landscape to the north of 25 
London is flat and ugly, getting flatter and uglier as 
one leaves the city behind him, and we were just a little 
chilled toward Bishops Stortford before we got there. 
The house was impossible; there was no bishop, no 
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cathedral, none of the ecclesiastical plant which the name 
suggested — no anything. The town was a gift from the 
Conqueror* to the Bishop of London, and if you ask 
me, I don’t think it was by any means his best one. 
The church is of no interest whatever, and the fact 6 
that Cecil Rhodes 2 was baptized in it -was only mildly 
exciting. 

The question then arose, should we go back to London 
or on to Cambridge? We decided in favour of Cam- 
bridge, and an hour later we were at the Bull. And 10 
here and now I protest at the miserable accomodation 
afforded by the average English provincial hotel, espe- 
cially those long-established hostelries which make capital 
of their tradition. The Bull at Cambridge, The Mitre 
at Oxford, and Harker’s at York, I shall not willingly is 
visit again. One is much better served at the University 
Arms, The Randolph, and the Station Hotel, respec- 
tively, in the towns named; but of all the country ho- 
tels in England the best is Lygon Arms at Broadway. 
But the discomfort of The Bull vanished when, after 20 
sending our car to the garage, we began to ramble 
through the streets of Cambridge. How lovely it is! It 
has, of course, no ‘High’s, lit© Oxford, but then Ox- 
ford has no ‘Backs’, like Cambridge; meaning thereby 
those lovely lawns that slope so gently down to tlie river. 20 
It would be invidious to compare the w'elcome I have 
received from the secretaries of the Oxford and of the 
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Cambridge Press; both are fine lads, excellent scholars, 
and determined Johnsonians*, and if I have been de- 
lightfully entertained by a fine group of men at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, have I not done my best to 
entertain a similar group at Pembroke College, Oxford? 6 

But lovely as is the city on the River Cam, we soon 
saw that Cambridgeshire was too flat and damp for us. 

It was all under water once, and, if the sea ever rose 
a few inches, might bo again. Having a car at our 
disposal, we determined to visit Holkham Hall in Nor- m 
folk, the seat of the Earl of Leicester. Twenty years 
or more ago, John Lane published a book in two sump- 
tuous volumes, called Coke (pronounced ‘Cook’) of Nor- 
folk 2 and His PViends. I would advise my readers, if 
I have any, to throw aside this paper and get a copy lo 
of the book from the library and read it: I say ‘lib- 
rary’, for it has long been out of print, and I wou’t 
lend mine under any circumstances. 

We had no idea of leasing Holkham: it is, indeed, 
one of the largest and finest Palladian residences in 
England; we had long wanted to see it and were glad 
of a good excuse to make the excui^sion. To Holkham, 
then, we proceeded, stopping for lunch at King’s Lynn, 
where there is much to be seen, but the pleasantest 
sight was two old friends lunching at the Duke’s Head. 20 
who were prevailed upon to join us on our expedition. 
The fates were propitious: on our arrival at the outer 
park gates, several miles from the house, we found that 
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a lawn party for some charity was in progress, and that 
by the expenditure of a few shillings oveiything could 
be seen. What spacious lives those old birds lived a 
hundred and fifty years ago! Great wide avenues of 
old oak trees, several miles long, radiated from the great 5 
mansion in four directions; very artificial they must once 
have been, but they are part of the landscape now and 
appear to have always been of it. The great Coke, 
Thomas William, was in his day the richest commoner 
in England; he was the father of intensive farming, and lo 
made not alone two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before, but two, or more, of everything, includ- 
ing cattle, and hogs, and sheep. For more than forty 
years the sheep-shearings at Holkham were famous. On 
one occasion the host entertained eighty house guests, lo 
seven hundred people sat down for dinner, and several 
thousand farmers were given as much as they could eat 
and drink — and what an English yeoman could eat and 
drink, a century and a half ago, was a-plenty. Coke was as 
famous for his hospitality as for his cattle and his crops. 20 
We were anxious to see the house, with its famous 
picture gallery, and especially the library, which con- 
tains many thousands of volumes the world will not 
willingly let live, and we were conducted from one part 
to another by the very charming daughter-in-law of 25 
the present Earl, the Honourable Mrs. Arthur Young. 
When life is tuned to such a pitch as it once was at 
Holkham, it seems a pity that it cannot last forever; 
but sic transit gloria mundikThe great days at Holk- 
ham are a thing of the past — and they are never to return, so 
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III. 

As we left The Bull the next morning, the porter — 
or was it ‘Boots i’? — remarked, ‘The weather is looking 
down, hut I don’t think it will fall,’ But fall it did, 
and the rain made the rather gloomy Norman Cathedral 
of Peterborough more austere than usual; so, after an & 
indifferent lunch, we pushed on to Melton Mowbray. 

Jt seems rather silly to speak of a church in a town 
where nothing matters but fox-hunting, but I am 
bound to observe that St. Mary’s in Melton Mowbray 
is one of the finest parish churches in England. Nothing lo 
is duller than an empty theatre unless it be such a 

town out of season, in a pouring rain; even the know- 

ledge that Melton gives its name to a cloth and is 
famous for pork pies and Stilton cheese does not redeem 
it. I had thought at one time of taking a hunting box i 6 

at Melton, but somehow when I got there I did not 

feel quite up to it I made a note, however, to discuss 
this matter with my friend Han*)' Worcester Smiths 
when I got home. I did n’t much like the idea of 
bringing all my horses and hounds over unless I knew 20 
how I should be received. The Prince of Wales mono- 
polizes things too entirely at Melton; yet it is hardly 
to be wondered at; it’s a great title, no matter upon 
whom it is fastened. From Melton we went on to York, 
and it was while we were drinking tea with two very 20 
delightful old ladies, w'hose family had lived from time 
immemorial in a charming old house in the precincts 
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of the Minster, that we decided to look no further but 
to settle forever in York. We had found just what we 
wanted; a fine mansion which had once been the residence 
of Laurence Sterne’s* ‘rich and opulent’ uncle when he 
was Precentor of the Cathedral, what time Horace 5 
Walpole’s 2 friend Blackburne, ‘the jolly old Archbishop 
of York,’ kept court there. If the Archbishop was as 
‘gay and immoral’ as he was said to be, quite naturally 
he would see nothing very shocking in the conduct of 
a dissipated young clergyman who was later to cut a 10 
distinguished figure in the world as an author. So Sterne 
had lived in this very house with his uncle! We liked 
the idea: it would do for us; but we had decided without 
our host — the ladies had no idea of moving; the very 
idea was as shocking to them as the thought of another 15 
war. So we moved on. 

But before leaving the neigbourhood we thought we 
would have a look at the house a few' miles away in 
the Coxwold hills in which Sterne lived when he wrote 
Tristram 3 and A Sentimental Journeys. So, the next 20 
day being Sunday, we motored out to the little church 
of St. Michael and made the acquaintance of the rector, 
or incumbent, or whatever he was, and with him strolled 
up the hill to Shandy Hall, where we were welcomed 
Ly the farmer who lived in the house, who showed us 05 
Stelae’s study, the tiny room in which the great books 
were written, and I thought of his ‘most religious way 
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of beginning a book': I write the first sentence — and 
trust to Almighty God for the second! And this is the 
way literature is made — sometimes. 

The idea of looking for a house farther from Loudon 
than York never occurred to us; but, being in active 6 
mood, we went on to Edinburgh, crossed over to Glas- 
gow, and came down through the lakes and the Dukeries K 
The North of England is famous for its great manufacturing 
towns, which everyone knows, at least by name; but — 
and this is not so well known — it is also famous for lo 
its great estates. AVhat should they know of England 
who only England know?’ sang Kipling 2, hymning the 
Empire. The same might be said of those who know England 
only from a railway train: they never see the baronial 
halls, the splendid mansions for which England is famous; is 
nor indeed does one see many of them from a motor, 
but ever and again the highway skirts a wall, or a hedge 
and a ditch and a fence, and sooner or later one comes 
upon a pair of highly wrought park gates, and perhaps, 
at the end of a vista of half a mile or more, catches 20 
a glimpse of one of those stately homes which have 
been for centuries, it may be, the principal seat af a 
distinguished family. But seeing them, one cannot escape 
the feeling that what once was the strength of England 
is now her weakness. Life on the great landed estates 
must once have been magnificent, but it is so no longer. 
How many such estates are there? I have no idea, — 
an immense number, — but they are done for. No longer 
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can a man surround himself with miles of stone wall, 
pierced here and there with entrances, scaled in magnificence 
to the use for which they were intended, and live without 
reference to the wants of his fellows. From time immemorial 
England has specialized in fences of every kind and b 
character; high brick or stone walls, hedges in which 
is concealed wire, or fences made of thin strips of oak 
overlapping at the side, which allowed to weather, 
finally take the colour of the landscape: green where 
green predominates, otherwise a rusty brown. These lo 
boundary lines say more plainly than words, ‘Respect my 
privacy — all within is mine.’ The English equivalent 
of ‘Welcome’ is ‘Private’. 

Our greatest jurist, John Marshall, uttered an un- 
pleasant truth when he said, ‘The power to tax is the ib 
power to destroy.’ These great estates are being destroyed; 
it is inevitable that the right of primogenitm'e must pass. 
England is now in the throes of a revolution in which 
is being accomplished what was only done in Franco 
by the shedding of blood. It was while we were meditating 20 
upon these matters that there appeared in the Spectator 1, 
in response to a request from its editor, a brief article 
by a Dutchman in reply to the question put to him! 
‘What is wrong with England?’ The question was to 
be answered in eight hundred words. ‘I do not require 25 
eight hundred, or eighty; your question can be answered 
in eight,’ said the Dutchman; ‘England has idled and 
played away her position,’ and then he enlarged upon 
this text, convincingly, if sadly. ‘And the remedy,’ he 
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said; ‘your King gave it, years ago, when still Prince 
of Wales, in a famous speech at the Guildhall*, when 
he said, “Wake up, England!” By waking up, by putting 
in more work and less play, all of you, high and low, 
you will, aided by the many sterling qualities of your 6 
race, retrieve a considerable part of the ground you 
have lost’ 

But will they? I hope so, for what nation can take 
Britain’s place in the world? But her problems are terrific; 
her poverty is appalling, especially in the North. Glasgow' lo 
is horrible: one could not enjoy its fine picture gallery 
for thinking of the misery outside, groups of unemployed 
and unemployable standing about waiting for the miserable 
dole on which they subsist And the w'oi-st of it is that 
a generation is growing up that has never worked and is 
does not intend to. On my return to London, I spoke 
to John Burns 2 about this and of its dangers. ‘Ay,’ 
said he, ‘but there are families living in Mayfair and 
Belgravia who have not done a tap of work for six 
hundred years!’ — which is a retort, but not an answer, 20 

We w'ere glad to escape from a scene af such misery 
into the gentle loveliness of the Lakes, but a feeling of 
sadness came over us again w’hen we visited Chatsw’orth: 
its grandeur was depressing: even the romantic beauty 
of Haddon HalP seemed to have lost some of its charm, 25 
Once again, and perhaps for the last time, we called 
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at Hardwick. I make no pretence of being on intimate 
terms with His Grace, the Duke of Devonshire, one 
of whose homes this lovely old palace is; but I count 
his housekeeper a friend, and in her company I have 
several times explored the Hall from cellar to garret 5 
What an amazing person was Bessb its builder! Married 
for the first time before she was fourteen, the habit 
then formed she kept up: she married and built, and 
married and built, until at last ‘Hardwick Hall, more 
. glass than wall’ was completed, whereupon she gathered 10 
her feet into her bed and died, much to the relief of 
her last husband, as he does not hesitate to record. 
The old red-haired harridan has always fascinated 
me; in appearance and in other ways she much resembled 
Queen Elizabeth 2, whose unwilling guest she had been 15 
in the Tower while her husband acted as gaoler to 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

Widows don’t stay widows long in England. AVith 
us, as soon as our wives get our insurance money they 
sink peacefully into rockiug-chaii's and rock themselves 20 
slowly into their graves. An Englishwoman is always 
ready again to take a chance — to let hope triumph 
over experience. It was while sitting in a public house 
late one afternoon, dressed in my oldest clothes and 
wearing a cap, — for a hat sometimes makes one con- 20 
spicuous, — that I overheard a conversation on marriage 
that might have been taken bodily from one of Hardy's® 
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novels. It was a cold, raw day, and I had unintentionally 
assisted at a funeral in the Abbey Church of the town, 
warmed only by a few wax tapers. After the coffin 
had been borne away on the shoulders of six men in 
weepers, I loft promptly for a near-by tavern to have 6 
a drop of something hot. On both sides of a tiny 
grate, in which a fire was smouldering, sat a group 
of country yokels, one of whom after a time made a 
place for me, A few words were said as to the funeral, 
then all was quiet; finally an old man remarked: ‘H’ m 
I do ’ear as ’ow ’e’s left ’er a thousan’ pounM’ ‘A 
tliousan’ poun’!’ exclaimed another. ‘I would marry 
worse nor her for less,’ said an old man with perhaps 
three badly placed teeth in his head. ‘Ay, but would 
she have ye?’ said another. ‘Ye can’t tell,’ said the i 5 
fii*st speaker; ‘lonesome is lonesome.’ ‘She won’t stay 
hmesome long with all that money, and the ’ouse is 
freehold, I’m told’, remarked another. ‘She married for 
money once; maybe next time ’t will be for love. I’ve no 
doubt some lively young man is a-consolin’ her now 20 
this very minute M’ And so the talk w'ent on. Why 
waste your time looking at a genre painting in a mu- 
seum when you can take part in one? 

If ever I had a longing for a large estate, I had 
gotten bravely over it: for me the quiet life, the quieter 23 
and simpler the better, as less likely to be disturbed. 
We motored from place to place, and I noticed that 
our spirits rose perceptibly as we neared London. 
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Some one asked us why we did not go to Broadway, 
and we did, spending several pleasant days at that 
delightful hostelry, the Lygon Arms. A good, large, 
well-aired room, with a comfortable bed and a bath, 
was given us and thoroughly enjoyed. I am a light l 
sleeper, — that is to say, after the first seven or eight 
hours my rest is broken,— and often I have wondered 
of what the mattresses in English provincial hotels are 
made; a deal table could not be harder, and a deal 
table would have the advantage of being flat, while lo 
the mattresses are studded — with what, I ask you. 
And I have wondered, too, where the English got their 
ideas of bathtubs, but that question was satisfactorily 
answered when I saw a row of stone coffins, dating 
from Saxon times, standing upright against an old church i 6 
in Shrewsbury: tiey furnished the pattern. 

We were at Broadway, but that lovely picturesque 
village of one street hardly charmed me as I tiiought 
it would. One feels that it is losing its old-world 
air — its refinement, perhaps. On Sunday it is crowded 20 
with trippers, and while one wishes them well, and is 
glad that the char-k-bancs is able to transport so 
many people out of themselves, one would not care to 
live in a glass house, so to speak, for their amusement. 

A feeling of delicacy prevented our calling on Mary 2& 
Anderson de Navarro*, whom I once knew, and who 
has for some years made Broadway her home; fearful of 
troubling her, we scarcely dared look at her charming house. 
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We had timed our journey to reach Londou ou a 
Sunday evening, and the sun was just setting when we 
found ourselves approaching Stoke Poges Church, made 
forever famous by Gray’s^ immemorial Eleg}^^. The 
bells were being pealed and we stopped for a few o 
minutes, although we wanted to get the distant prospect 
of Eton College 3 from the terrace at Windsor, and 
keep an appointment for dinner at the Cafe Royal. It 
was fine to get back. 

There remained to be explored some charming spots kj 
in Sussex and Kent. We thought of Tunbridge Wells, 
whence my people had several centuries ago emigrated 
to America, and of a little Mary Tudor cottage, with 
a garden, at Stone Cross, only a pleasant drive over 
the common from the shition. It had a lovely old-world i6 
garden, as, indeed, what cottage in England has not? 
No people in the world love gardens as do the English, 
but, as Kipling-* says, 

such gardens are not made 

By saying ‘oh I how beautiful 1’ and sitting in the shade. 

The English work for them — and they are assisted 
e as nowhere else. They have no sudden changes 
as wo do: the word ‘sudden’ exists for them only in the 
pages of a dictionary. When it rains — and it does 
rain — it rains gently; with us, it poure: it washes out 
our paths and our drives, it beats down our flowei-s, 
and tliose that have survived the flood are dostroved 25 
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by the heat. The cottage at Stone Cross was not to be 
had, but we loved it just the same, for was it not the 
home of two of our dearest friends? It stands near 
what was in the time of the Conqueror a magnificent 
oak; now it is a ruin, but a stately one, respected for 6 
its age. ‘Queen Elizabeth once had tea under that oak,’ 
our chauffeur told us, quite indifferent to the fact 
that tea was not introduced into England till after her 
death; but tea is now consumed in such quantities that 
one cannot imagine a time when it was unknown. lo 
The English countryside is picturesque to a degree; 
except in the manufacturing districts in the north, which 
are ugly, as they are everywhere, the whole country is 
beautiful. It has a washed and combed and brushed 
appearance, entirely lacking in our newer land. But it i6 
is not to be forgotten that what is picturesque may be 
very uncomfortable and unhygienic. I hink, for example, 
of living in a cottage built of porous stone, without a 
cellar, the floors of which are of stone, laid directly 
upon the cold damp earth. Whenever I visit Dove Cottage, 
the home of Wordsworth*, for instance, I can never 
free myself of the idea of the self-centred William 
calling to his sister Dorothy of a winter’s morning to 
heat and bring up his shaving water, and of her paddling 
about on stones as hard and cold as lumps of ice. 

We looked at several little villas near Tunbridge Wells, 
we explored the Thames country, and were fascinated 
by its loveliness, but somehow we had lost heail in the 
undertaking. If the truth must be told, we were a trifle 
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homesick. For all our many friends in England, we felt 
that we should not be welcome. Americans are cordially 
disliked; and the reason is not far to seek. We have 
thrown Europe out of balance; the globe is no longer 
round like an orange, but elliptical like an egg. As Gals- 6 
worthy! makes one of his characters say: ^The world 
would have been a much cosier place if Christopher 
Columbus had been less inquisitive.’ Had we remained 
in England, we should have spent the rest of our lives 
in making explanations w-hich w’ould hardly have been lo 
understood. We had a perfectly good house at home, — 
full of ups and downs, like life, — built from time to 
time to meet our requirements. We had grown into it 
like a suit of old clothes: we wondered why we had 
ever thought of leaving it, and felt just a little bit 16 
ashamed of ourselves. We decided to return, taking to 
heart a remark we had one day heard an old caretaker 
make, that ‘it takes a ’eap of living in a ’ouse to make 
it ’ome.’2 
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THE EDUCATION OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 

By Alfred North Whitehead. 

We think in generalities, but we live in detail. To 
make the past live, we must perceive it in detail in addi- 
tion to thinking of it in generalities. In this paper I am 
jotting down recollections of details and generalities of 
boyhood in an English school, fifty years ago. 6 

Tolstoy 1 has written, as the first sentence of his Anna 
Karenina^: ‘Happy families are all alike; every' un- 
happy family is unhappy in its own way.’ Thus what 
is best in English boyhood of that period is identical 
with what is best in New England experience, of to- w 
day or of that period. But every nation is bad in its 
own way. We cannot be social reformers all the time. 

In our off moments we view our peculiar domestic mix- 
ture of goods and evils with an affectionate tolerance 
of their incongruities, which we call ‘humour’. So please 15 
remember in reading English literature that the humour- 
ous aspects of English life are in general minor sym- 
ptoms of social defects. 

Any account of a phase of national life must throw 
light on two things: (a) why the nation is as good as -’o 
it is, and (b) why the nation is as bad as it is. If it 
be our own country which is in question, the combined 
complex fact is the country we love, with its virtues and 
its defects, . - ^ 
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Personal recollections are limited by personal experi- 
ence. So these pages arc not recollections of English 
education passim*; but they are typical of one im- 
portant phase, and apart from knowledge of this phase 
you cannot understand how England functioned during 5 
the latter sixty years of the nineteenth century. The 
limitations of these recollections can be defined by a 
reference to Anthony Trollope 2. His novels refer to the 
grown-up members of the same society. My recollections 
refer to the children of the families which he writes 10 
about. The fathers of the boys were archdeacons, canons, 
rectors in the Established Church 3 , or officers in the 
Army, or small squires in the Southwest of England, 
or lawyers or doctors. There w'as a sprinkling of boys 
from large commercial families. lo 

Most of the moderate capital behind the professional 
families had come from commerce at no distant date. 
For us commerce meant trade, banking, shipowning. 
Manufactures belonged to the North of England, of which 
our knowledge was about as vague as it was of the 20 
United States. Of course we knew about it, and it was 
a subject for pride as a national asset, but we did not 
grasp what it really meant. Anyone who comes from 
the North of England can reciprocate this indifference 
of boyhood, from the opposite end. 26 

The school was in Dorsetshire, at Sherborne, a small 
town of six thousand inhabitants. At that time there 
were three hundred boys. We were locally termed ‘The 

' DI)ne Unterfe^ieb (tatein.). 
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King’s Scholars’, in allusion to the remodeling of the 
school in the sixteenth century by King Edward the 
Sixth!. As time was reckoned in that district, this event 
was still a recent innovation. It was a blot on the 
scutcheon, introducing a modern vulgarity into what would a 
otherwise have been an unbroken continuity of a tliou- 

sand years. 

Geography is half of character. The soil there is rich, 
loamy, and gravelly. The climate is formed by warm 
currents and warm moist winds from the South Atlantic, lo 
My own home was in the Southeast of England, wdiere 
we are formed by the polar currents and Siberian winds 
which come down the North Sea, with interludes of 
South Atlantic weather from the English Channel. But 
the interludes in the East were the habitual climate in ib 
the West. England is the battle ground for these op- 
posed currents, polar on the eastern side, subtropical on 
the southwestern side. Dorsetshire was a rich agricultural 
district, with apple orchards, and woodlands, and ferns, 
and rolling grass downs. It did not matter which end 20 
of a shrub you put into the ground when planting it; 
the shrub was bound to grow six feet in the next year. 
The peasantry had an English dialect of their own, 
which an Easterner could hardly understand. They were 
a kindly folk; if a schoolboy on a counti^ walk asked 26 
for water, he was given cider and no payment taken. 

The town and school had all been founded together 
by Saint Aldhelm, who died in the year 709 , after plant- 
ing a monastery in that spot. Their importance in the 
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scheme of things has been singularly level from that 
time on. Perhaps the chief importance came in the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries, but minor ups and downs 
hardly count. The most distinguished of the scholars was 
King Alfreds His connection with the school was 5 
mythical, but undoubted. Indeed, vague traditions of the 
place went back beyond Alfred and beyond Aldhelm to 
King Arthur^, who was said to have held his court on 
the site of the old British earthworks, amid the neigh- 
bouring downs. (Eveiy respectable district in the West lo 
of England claims King Arthur.) Certainly when you 
sat there, on Cadbury Castle, on a warm summer after- 
noon in the quiet of the dreaming landscape, it seemed 
eminently probable; and the school song accepted the 
tradition without question. 15 

So far as sound was concerned, the chief elements 
were the school bell — a wretched tinkle by which our 
lives were regulated — and the magnificent bells of the 
big Abbey Church, which w^ere brought from Tournai 
by Henry VIII. ^ when he returned from the Field of 20 
the Cloth of Gold'*, and given by him to the Abbey. 
These bells were a great factor in the moulding of the 
school character, the living voices of past centuries. 

This aesthetic background was an essential element 


‘ ^onig Sllfreb ber ©vof^c (871 — 901). 
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in the education, explanatory alike of inertia and of 
latent idealism. The education cannot be understood 
unless it is realized that it elucidated an ever-present 
dream world in our subconscious life. 

Some of our classrooms were parts of the old mon- 6 
astery buildings. My own private study in the last two 
years at school was said to have been the Abbot’s cell. 
The evidence was vague and devoid of documents, but 
while you lived there it was indubitable. The new school 
buildings were in the old style, and built of material lo 
from the same quarry as that which, centuries earUer, bad 
furnished tlie stone for the Abbey and the Monastery. 
This waa the Ham Hill quarry. Old Mother Shipton, 
a prophetess of the early nineteenth century, prophesied 
that the end of the world would start from Ham Hill, is 
I disbelieve her, because sheer inertia would keep Ham 
Hill going long after the rest of things had disappeared- 
To start anything at Ham Hill would constitute a mi- 
racle overtaxing credulity. 

We had plenty of evidence that things had been going 20 
on for a long time. It never entered into anybody’s 
mind to regard six thousand years seriously as the age 
of mankind — not because we took up with revolutio- 
nary ideas, but because our continuity with nature was 
a patent, visible fact, and had been so since the days 26 
of Saint Aldhelm. There were incredible quantities of 
fossils about; more fossils than stones — or rather, the 
stones were built out of fossils, welded together. 

The boys had thorough country tastes, and knew about 
the birds, and the ferns, and the foxes, and the gardens, so 
Their fathers rode with the fox-hounds, and so did their 
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mothers and sisters. Those "who did not hunt planted 
flowers in their gardens, knew all about the archaeology 
of the neighbourhood, and read Tennyson^. Browning ^ 
would have bothered them. Between whiles, they achiev- 
ed a good deal of patronage of their social inferiors, 6 
with more or less brutality or kindliness, according to 
breeding and character. 

The squire of the district was a very big man, owned 
half the county, and daily drove his own carriage with 
four horses — a four-in-hand, as we call it. He was lo 
an oldish man, but he did ever}'thing in the grand 
manner. He and his wife were strict evangelical church 
people. They must have come under the influence of 
their neighbour, Lord Shaftesbur}' 3 , the social reformer. 
His estates were well managed, with great liberality. This i 6 
demoralized the neighbourhood, because the ‘Old Squire’ 
was expected to pay for everything, and did so. He 
w'as the chairman of the Board of Governors* of the 
school, and when he died he was succeeded by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. That sort of alternation had been 20 
going on from time immemorial. Nobody thought of it 
as old habit, or particularly cherished it for that reason; 
it wMS just the nature of things — either a Digby or 
the bishop: there was no other alternative. Nobody in 
Sherborne ever did anything explicitly because it was 25 
tradional. That is a characteristic of modern progres- 
sive societies. 

' ©ichtcr (1809—92). 

2 Richter (1812— 88). 
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The squire lived in the new castle, a Tudor building 
of the age of Elizabeth. The old castle was on the otlier 
side of the lake in the park. Its Norman keep was 
blown to pieces by Cromwell’s ^ soldiers, after it had been 
defended against the Parliament by the Countess Digby b 
of that epoch. I do not know why the new castle got 
itself built half a century before the old castle was 
knocked down. But after all, the Digbys survived the 
Puritan 2 soldiers, and so have their political principles 
of West Country Toryism 3 . To-day the government of lo 
England is in the hands of West Country men with an 
industrial experience, — Baldwin ^ and Austen Chamber- 
lain ^ — who are endeavouring to adapt the Digby 
traditions to modem times. Chamberlain is Birmingham 
and Worcestershire, and Baldwin is a Shropshire man i& 
who has been a large ironmaster. When he was first 
Prime Minister, some of his workmen made a pilgrimage 
to Downing Street® and held a bean-feast there. 

In the old-world woodlands and orchards of the West 
Country, with its reminiscent landscape, a secret has been 20 
whispered down the generations: the secret of govern- 
ing England in days when kindly sense and tolerance 
are required to heal its w'ounds. 

The staff of the school, the headmaster and his collea- 
gues, were all strong Liberals, classisal scholars, and 25 

’ beriparfamentgtruppen im ^ampfe gegen ^onig tol L, 

noc^ beg itbnigg ^inriebtung Lord Protector of England. 
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modernist churchmen. This was in strict accordance with 
the Rugb}’ * tradition, which had been established by 
Thomas Arnold 2, a full generation earlier. The Tory 
squires of the neighbourhood, who governed the school, 
were conscientious men, and knew how a gentleman 6 
should be educated. According to the tradition, which 
stretched really beyond Arnold, this could only be done 
efficiently by gentlemen who had read the classics with 
sufficient zeal to convert them to the principles of Athe- 
nian democracy and Roman tyrannicide. lo 

We were taught a good deal of history, very tho- 
roughly so far as it went. But it was characteristically 
limited according to the prejudices shared equally by the 
Tiiberal schoolmasters, the Tory parents, and their children 
who were the scholars. Our reading was closely limited i6 
to those periods of history which, if w'e might trust 
our national pride, were closely analogous to our own. 
We did not want to explain the origin of anything. We 
wanted to read about people like ourselves, and to im- 
bibe their ideals. When the Bible said, ‘All these things 20 
happened unto them for ensamples', we did not need 
a higher critic to tell us what was meant or how it came 
to be written. It was just how we felt. For example, 
in Roman liistory we stopped short at the death of 
.fulius Ca?sar. Freedom was over then. A gentleman 25 
could no longer say what he liked in the House of 
Ijords or in the House of Commons — that is to say, 
in the Roman Senate or to the citizens in the Forum. 

‘ 53ci'iil)mtc 2Qtcinfcf)uIc in ber 3tobt in ber (Braffd)aft 
3l>ormicf. 
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Strictly speaking, we ought to have stopped when C.Tsar 
crossed the Rubicon but human nature is always il- 
logical, and we — that is to say, masters and scholars — 
were urged on by curiosity to see how it ended, and 
also by secret sympathy with Caesar, wo was very like 5 
a great English landed magnate of cultivated mind and 
of sporting tastes, contesting his county parliamentary 
constituency, with a good chance of being unseated for 
bribery and corruption. Pompey was unpopular, he lacked 
the "West Country touch. Cicero needed no explanation — 10 
he was the Roman substitute for a Lord Chancellor. 

These things were not explained to us: the facts spoke 
for themselves. We read Tacitus^ and enjoyed his epi- 
grams, though they were hard to translate into English 
terse enough to satisfy our masters, and we were not 16 
allowed to use English versions. Tacitus carried our 
sympathies along with him in his denunciation of a state 
of society which had lost all close analogy to the British 
Constitution. So we made no study of Imperial Roinej 
it lacked political interest. 20 

1 am not wandering from my subject. I am endeavour- 
ing to explain the direct relevance of a classical edu- 
cation half a century ago to the state of mind of an 
English schoolboy. The prayer which one of us in turn 
had to read daily in the school chapel told us that we 2.') 
were being trained ‘to serve God in Church and State’, 
and we never conceived life in ony other terms. The 
competetive conception of modern industry was entirely 

^ ^ jroifcben bem j^igalpinifc^en (SaHien unb bem 
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absent from our minds; also 'we were ignorant of the 
peculiar problems incident in such a society. The terms 
in which the Greeks and the Romans thought were good 
enough for us. What had not been said in Greek on 
political philosophy had not been said at all. & 

The Greeks reigned supreme in our minds, Roman 
gladiators, Roman grandiosity, the difficulties of writing 
Latin prose in the style of Cicero, the absence of a 
definite article in the Latin language, the Roman Empe- 
rors, and the Popes of Rome, all contributed to a feeling lo 
that Rome lacked any true intimate affinity with us. 
Looking backward, I think that our instincts were right. 
The social tone of Dorsetshire in the eighteen-seventies 
was really very different from that of Rome at any time 
of its history, despite the analogies which caught our i 6 
interest. 

But Athens was the ideal city, which for two cen- 
turies had shown the world what life could be. I do 
not affiim that our image of Athens was true to the 
facts. It was something much better; it was alive. The 20 
Athenian navy and the British navy together ruled the 
seas of our imagination. It was not oceans we thought 
of, but narrow seas. Oceans are the discoveiy of the last 
half-century, so far as English schoolboys are concern- 
ed, and putting Robinson Crusoe 1 aside as the exception 20 
to prove the rule. Our navj* has never ruled the oceans. 

It ruled the seas. It caught its enemies rounding capes, 
or moored in bays, just as the Greeks did. Cape Tra- 
falgar 2 , Cape St Vincent^ and AboukirBay* were read 

’ §clb bc§ gld^namigen 3^omaJr8 oon S). 3)efoc (1719). 
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into Greek history. In those days, half a century ago, 
our main fleet was in the Mediterranean just where the 
Greek fleets sailed; and Russia was to us what Persia 
was to the Greeks. Scholars may demur to this ana- 
logy, but I am talking of schoolboys fifty years ago. 5 

Herodotus 1 and Thucydides 2, with Xenophons on the 
ten thousand^, were the successful authors. We all 
cherished a secret hope of travelling in the East. The 
East then meant the eastern Mediterranean, including 
Syria and Egypt. Years ago, two twin brothers — my lo 
uncles, as it happens — met by accident in a back street 
of Damascus, neither knowing that the other was out 
of England. Happy men! They were travelling in the 
East. 

Archaeology and learning were secondary matters then, 15 
and, as I strongly suspect, are so now to many Eng- 
lish archaeologists. It was the flavour of the East that 
we hungered after, the product of our classical educa- 
tion. To understand what I mean, read Kingslake’s 
‘Eothen’®; it is short and very amusing. It is redolent 20 
of English mentality during the mid-nineteenth century. 

The Greek insistence on the golden mean and on the 
virtue of moderation entered into our philosophy of states- 
manship, sometimes reenforcing our natural stupidity, 
sometimes moderating our national arrogance. We con- 26 
ceived India through our knowledge of the East derived 

* big 3 @rie(|ifc^e ®efc^ic^tgfc|rcibec. 
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from the Greeks. Tims we took an immense interest in 
Alexander the Great. We forgot the loss of Greek 
liberty in the thrilling spectacle of a small European 
army making its way through a vast Eastern empire. 
In Alexander at Issus we saw Clive at Plassey*. De- 
cidedly, half a century ago a classical education had a 
very real relevance to the future lives of these English 
hoys. Among the hoys at that small school from 1870 
to 1880 were a future commander-in-chief in India, a 
future general commanding in the Madras Presidency 
a future bishop of all southern India. ‘To serve God 
in Church and State’ was no idle form of words to 
set before them. 

Gur school course was a curious mixture of imagi- 
native appeal and precise, detailed knowledge. We had 
no interest in foreign languages. It was Latin and Greek 
that we had to know. They were not foreign languages; 
they were just Latin and Greek; nothing of importance 
in the way of ideas could be presented in anyotber way. 
Thus we read the New Testament in Greek. At school — 
except in chapel, which did not count — I never heard 
of anyone reading it in English. It would suggest an 
uncultivated religious state of mind. AVe were very 
religious, but with that moderation natural to people 
who take their religion in Greek. 

The difficulty as to the Old Testament was surmounted 
by reading the Septuagint^ in class on Sunday after- 

‘ fiegten iin ;>al)rc 1757 bie ©ngliiaber unter Sorb 
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noon, though the lower forms had to descend to the 
vulgarity of the King James Bible h In this Greek 
presentation of religion the passion for accurate philo- 
logy sometimes overcame the religious interest. I re- 
member the headmaster stopping a boy who, when trans- 6 
lating into English before the assembled class, reeled 
off the familiar phrase, ‘Alas, alas, the glory of Israel 
hath departed,’ with ‘No, no, laddie: The glory of 
Israel has gone away as a colonist’ 

A few days ago the head of a Canadian university lo 
called on me. He turned out to be from the same 
school; he went there the term after I left AVe called 
to mind these Septuagint lessons, and agreed that in 
some way they were among the valuable elements of 
our school training. The Platouizing Jews of Alexandria 15 
are mixed in my mind with monastery buildings in 
Dorsetshire on warm Sunday afternoons in May. AVhen 
I try^ to recall how we thought of the Jews, I think 
that it is accurately summed up in the statement that 
we believed them to be inspired, but otherwise unimportant. -0 

AVo studied some mathematics, very well taught; some 
science and some French, both very badly taught; also 
some plays of Shakespeare, which were the worst feature 
of all. To this day I cannot read King Lear, having 
had the advantage of studying it accurately at school. 2:. 
The failure of the science and of the French was not 
the fault of the masters. An angel from Heaven could 
not have persuaded us to take them seriously. Again 
I am not d efending us, but am recording facts. 

’ ^ie ^eutige 93ibcl ber (Snglanbcr, erfehienen 1611 auf 55er* 
aniQffung Sbrng ^afobsl. (16U3-25). 
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There was a strict monitorial system. In fact, the 
discipline out of the classroom depended entirely on 
the head boys in each house. These boys were chosen 
merely according to their standing in the intellectual 
life of the school. If the prefects were also athletic 6 
and of high character, the system worked very well; 
otherwise it worked very badly. In my own schooldays, 
for about half the time it worked badly and for the 
other half extremely well. There was some teasing, but 
no gross bullying. When I was ‘head of the school’, lo 
I remember caning a boy before the whole school for 
stealing. Again I am recording, and not defending. I 
consulted the headmaster privately, and he told me that 
the alternative was expulsion. In respect to games we 
were much more independent than modern English i 5 
schoolboys or undergraduates at any American university- 
We had lovely playing fields surrounded by intimate 
scenery such as, in all the v'orld, only the West of 
England can provide. We managed the games ourselves, 
and trained ourselves. We played cricket, and football, 20 
and fives because we enjoyed those games and for no 
other reason. Efficiency, what crimes are committed in 
thy name! To-day, throughout English schools, the games 
are supervised by the younger mastei*s. Fifty years ago 
at Sherborne no master either played a game or inter- 2b 
fered with advice, except by the express invitation of 
the boy who was captain of the games. We were not 
efficient; we enjoyed ourselves. Also, perhaps in con- 
sequence of that freedom from supervision, we were on 
the best of terms with the masters, and were always so 

* (5inc ?Irt ®aflfpicl (5 gcgcn 5). 
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pleased when any of the younger members of the staff 
accepted our invitation to play, an invitation which was 
regularly forthcoming on every occasion. In the parti- 
cular ^ouse’ — that is to say, set of dormitories — where 
I lived, there were ninety boys and four baths. Again o 
I am recording and not defending. Of course there 
were washbasins in our bedrooms, the water being put 
there in jugs. Labour was cheap in those days, and 
plumbing was barely in its infancy. Fifty years before 
that time, the boys washed under a pump in the school lo 
yard. They also managed to serve God in Church and 
State, so little are some things affected by modern 
conveniences. 

We rose — nominally at 6. 30 A. M.' and were in chapel 
at 7 A.M., if our state of dress, or undress, enabled is 
us to pass the prefect at the chapel door. If not, we 
had to write out some lines in Greek. I reraemher cuff- 
ing a big boy. over the head because I found him 
twisting the arm of a small boy; but I apologized after- 
ward, because I found that the small boy had called 20 
his elder ‘a captain of Barbar}'^ apes’; this was imper- 
missible insolence in the school world. 

Altogether we were a happy set of hoys, receiving a 
deplorably narrow education to fit us for the modern 
world. But I will disclose one private conviction, based 26 
upon no confusing research, that, as a training in poli- 
tical imagination, the Harvard® School of Politics and 
of Government cannot hold a candle to the old-fashioned 
English classical education of half a century ago. 

* a. m. = ante meridiem, DormittagS. ^ “2)16 SSerberei (SJlorb* 
roeftofrito). ^ atnetifanifebe Unioerjltot. 


THE PASSING OF NEW ENGLAND*. 

By Margaret Baldwin. 

I. 

The individuality which has always characterized New 
England is passing. From the days when our forefathers 
guarded their steps with the flintlock and the prayer- 
book, to the present generation, there has always been 
that about New England, vivid and compelling, which 5 
has set it apart from every other place. But the day 
is at hand when this is becoming a thing of the past 
It is being fused psychologically with the common stock- 
Anyone who has known its rural regions for thirty 
or forty years, where ways and manners alter slowly, in 
knows how great the change even in that short space 
of time. Local colour has faded. Community customs 
have vanished. Household methods and arts have disap- 
peared. The strict piety of the elders has relaxed to 
an easy tolerance. Sunday is a day of pleasure and 16 
recreation, rather than of rest or religion; and the so- 
cial side of life, even in its simplest forms, is far differ- 
ent from that of other days. 

These might seem, at first, things of minor importance; 
but changes which begin at the hearthstones of a people 20 
are fundamental. City life is bound to absorb indivi- 
duality; but when the change reaches beyond, the general 
and essential difference is complete. That all the world 
changes, we know; but the significance here is in that 

' fcd)^ iiorboftlic^cn Staatcn ber U. Tloinc, Stem 
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which made New England its distinctive self — the ways 
of life, the type of the people, which grew out of its 
elementalness. But who deals with the elemental now? 

Any exception to the rule is of rare occurrence; but 
once in a while it is to be found — a lone individual, 5 
always a woman, left by some untoward fate to live out 
her life alone, and in whose house and personality are 
still preserved old customs and aspects. She still clings 
to old ways of doing things, to something of the old 
manner of viewing life. When such as these are gone, 10 
the last example of earlier New Englandism will have 
vanished in their going. 

Within the year it has been my privilege to spend a 
little time with one of these uncommon persons, to 
revive a long-past acquaintance, and get a glimpse of u 
old days and ways in much of their old setting. This 
is the more unusual for the reason that her house sets 
on the high road which leads to a populous summer 
region, little more than five miles away, where the bright 
and modern life of summer people is in full swing four 20 
months of the year. Yet she is as far removed, in spirit 
and in truth, as if she lived in another world. And in- 
deed she does, in a way; for it takes little stretch of 
the imagination to feel that one who still makes practical 
and personal use of a garment sixty-three years old 23 
does dwell in a world of her own — lives by the light of 
a vanished order, a solitary keeper of its creeds and secrets. 

It is thirty years since she was first left alone on 
her farm. A few years later she married, but was soon 
left a widow. Her only child died at birth. These 30 
things make the only touch of romance, however plain. 
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which has ever entered her life, and she is now past 
sixty years old. During all these years her steps have 
followed in what she calls the old paths — paths of the 
field, the pasture, and the wood-lot, through all seasons 
and all weathers. 6 

She is a farmer, practical and efficient, earning her 
living and laying by something always for taxes, insur- 
ance, sickness and emergency. Being strong and well 
and nearly six feet tall, there is little about her farm 
which she does not lay her own hand to. Her firewood, io 
cut from her own hand, she hires a man to saw and 
split and put under cover each year — an enormous 
shedful, two or three years’ supply ahead; and her 
ploughing, though done with her own horse and plough, 
she turns over to another. But planting and harvesting lo 
and haying are her own work, and to my questions 
about it all, her quaint answer was that there were but 
two or three things about the place which she ever had 
to have ‘a man-person for’. 

n. 

I had come late in the day, and we had bad ‘tea’ — 20 
that meal which in rural New England forty years ago, 
was always called ‘tea’ when there was company, and 
supper at all other times. I had caught the old word in 
her speech, when she liad pressed upon me a hospi- 
tality so real and undeclinable that I could not escape 25 
it. When her night chores were done, — her three cows 
milked, the two calves she w’as raising fed, pigs and 
chickens tended, and many doors shut and buttoned, — 
we sat down in her pleasant kitchen for our first talk 
in twenty years. :h) 
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This kitchen was the only touch of the modern in 
her house — a shining place of varnished floors and 
woodwork, and a big range in full panoply of wonder- 
ful polish and much nickel. It seemed absurd that any- 
one should presume to think of cooking upon it There 6 
was a veritable tallow candle, in an ancient pewter 
candlestick on the mantel, beside the ancient little clock; 
and the chair I sat in was a fine old comb-back Wind- 
sor h Against the wall was a one-armed Adam 2 chair, 
the exclusive property of the cat, and an adorable little lo 
ladder-back 3 colonial which still haunts my dreams. My 
hostess sat in one of those old Boston rockers with the 
beautifully curved arms. It was plain, however, that the 
old chairs had been relegated to the kitchen, as the 
less important part of the house. 15 

But it was the woman herself revealed in her work, 

her words, and her ideas, who revisioned a vanished 

Ume; though there was also the originality of one who 

IS left much to her own observation and reflection. 

Ihere was a homely directness, a way of seeing things 20 

as they were, which gave soundness to her judgments 

of the times about her, and a convincingness to her 
simple philosophy. 


You know, she said, ‘couutiy life in these parte 
used to mean small farms, - with now and then a larger 26 
one, - neighbours and children. That is all past. There 

2 Jlhltfentebne mit fianggleiften. 
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is uothing of the kind now. There are no farms, be- 
cause nobody farms. The places are there, but they 
are mostly turned into summer homes. There are more 
than twenty houses in this district alone, a distance of 
two miles and a half, that are closed the year round 6 
except for the summer months. It is the same every- 
where hereabouts. If there are any remnants of the 
old families still remaining, they do not get their living 
on the farm, except in one or two instances. They woik 
instead, for the summer folks down bay, or run a ga- lo 
rage, or paint or carpenter away from home anything 


hnt work the old place. 

Rut there are n’t any remnants to speak of. Four 
sons grew up on the Cap’n i Ezra place below here. Not 
one of the four left a boy of his own. Deacon Hdl i6 
had five sons. Among them all they managed to leave 
five boys, but only three of those have any family at 
all, and only two or three children at that. It is so 

right tlu-ough — the names are dying out — the old stock dis- 

° 20 
appears. 

Only forty years ago the schoolhouses of every dis- 
trict were always full. There were never less than forty 
or fifty scholars. I wont winter terms till I was past 
nineteen. Now a town conveyance gathers up all the 
children in the three districts in this end of the town 26 
and carries them to the Cove schoolhouse; and I am 


told they have twenty-six this year. 

As for neighbours, I have two, both over seventy. 
But that is all. Younger people have n’t time, and they 
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don’t know how. People have changed in their minds 
just as much as in anything else. Getting around, enter- 
tainment, change, seems to be the rule of life. There 
is not much time to waste just sitting and talking, 
these days. There is too much going on outside — and « 
outside means anything from ten to twenty-five miles 
away. I is better, no doubt, but — it is different. 

In my younger days, when the evenings began to 
lengthen, in the falU of the year, Uncle Silas and Uncle 
James, with their wives, not to mention a good many lo 
other people, always spent two or three evenings a week 
here. The women knit and visited, and the men dis- 


cussed vessels and ship timbers; for you know our folks 
were in that business. They built a good many schooners, 
first and last, from tight little coasters to goodsized 15 
bankers^. It was a great day when one of them passed 
down river and headed out to sea on her maiden trip 
to the Banks 3 There were not less than sLx or eight 
sailed out of here. But it was always a greater day 
along in September and October, when news came up 20 
tlie. Point that a banker was sighted down bay. Our 
folks always hitched up and drove down, to make out 
which one it was. And they knew the minute they got 
a look. They made a grand picture as they forged 
along, winged-out, and decks to the water with a h\n fare 25 


w«ji||c luc oen ^or)C9|ang. 
®ant non 9lerofounbIanb. 


crotner joim was tourteen the first trip he ever 
made on one of them. A few years before he — 
he was past seventy then, — we were talkiiwilR^'M 
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of old times, and he told me he had fifty dollars for 
that run. I asked him what he did with the money. 
He told me he put it in the bank. *And,* he said, ‘it 
is there now.’ 

This brought to mind a forgotten memory that this 6 
old family for generations had been known for two chief 
characteristics — its dry common sense and its thrift. 
And I surmised that in this, almost its last represen- 
tative, the same qualities might still exist. 

But thrift, in the days of which she spoke, seemed lo 
a much more universal rule. Economic and domestic 
conditions were conducive to it. There was not only less 
money, but there was not the merchandise, and not the 
easy means of reaching it if there had been more. 

For instance, the evening knitting of which she had is 
spoken was a necessary feature of every household. 
All the hose of the family — men, women, und children 
— were produced at home ; and our recent war-time 
knitting makes it better understood, perhaps, that such 
production was a business of a good deal of importance, 20 
Because, not only were they knitted at home, but the 
yarn also was produced there. Every farm, little or big, 
had its flock of sheep. Usually there was a woolen 
mill within reachable distance, — fifteen or twenty 
miles away, — and after the fleeces had been washed 26 
and dried, and carefully picked to pieces to remove all 
foreign substances, a familiar sight, any time during the 
summer, was the great balloonlike bundle of wool, 
tied in a clean old quilt or sheet, bulging far out of 
the back of the farm-w'aggon as it was canicd to mill 30 
to be carded into rolls. 
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These were spun into yarn at home, and mother's 
or grandmother’s even, monotonous tread in the ell- 
chamber, and the subdued mournful sound of the spin- 
ning wheel, in the early fall days were characteristic of 
every New England farmhouse, forty or fifty years ago. 5 

One ventures to wonder a little, sometimes, albeit secret- 
ly and uneasily, — for it takes courage to admit it, — 
if there is not anywhere a halting-place, a climax, where 
improvement might tend to soften a little, once more, 
into the simpler and the plainer — a sort of golden 10 
medium of progress. For utility and durability and 
neatness, in a high degree, if not so much of beauty, 
obtained in the earlier instance, and these must always 
be the basis of a best order of things. Such are not 
always the qualities most in evidence to-day. 

There are lessons which have often to be unleanied. 
The eagerness to discard the old for the new, to accept 
whatever progress and invention bring forth, has result- 
ed only in making the belated discovery, sometimes, of 
the real value and merit of the older and the simpler. 20 
As, for instance, mylady is doing just now, when she 
seeks hither and yon for the domestic -made rug and the 
home-loom blanket, — which she calls ‘flannel sheets’,— 
to enhance the attractiveness and, incidentally, the com- 
fort of her often elaborate and beautiful home. These 25 
two things were devised and made for exactly these two 
purposes in the beginning, but were overlooked by the 
rising generation, for no better reason perhaps, than 
because they were rising. 

Of course, touching upon this division of the subject so 
of rugs does not remotely relate them to the valuable 
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rugs, the semi-precious, to borrow the jeweller’s phrase — 
our orientals, for instance. They are apart — things of 
liigh art, with their mystery and charm and imperish- 
al)le texture which seems to gather into itself all the 
beauty and all the civilization of the people that produc- 5 
ed it. The subject of our attention is only the plain 
art of plain people. Nevertheless, there is something 
about them that attracts and endures, that holds its own, 
in fitness and desirability, even after the lapse of forty 
or fifty years of change and competition. m 

III. 

As we came in through the long shed on our way 
from the barns, three big brass kettles, of different sizes, 
upturned on a bench, held my eye. They had been, as 
1 rightly guessed, the dye-kettles of the family for a 
hundred years. And I found they were still in use. 15 

Now, dyeing has been among the finer arts of the 
world ever since before the days, when Tyre h sitting 
‘in the midst of the seas’, fished for the molluscs with 
which they dyed the crimson and purple robes of all 
the kings and queens of her known w’orld. •-»<) 

Dyeing in New England used to be the necessary 
and familiar habit of every thrifty household. All the 
useful, and many of the handsome, colours were in the 
list, and among them a blue, so royally and richly 
beautiful that it w'ould have impressed EzekieD himself, 25 
who wrote in exile of his memories of Tyre, ‘blue and 
purple from the isles of Elishah was that which cover- 
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ed thee’, and of her ‘blue clothes . . . and chests of rich 
apparel’. 

New England’s blue has been authoritatively declared 
one of the most indestructible and beautiful blues in 
the world. This, and all the soft browns and modes, & 
dull greens, and rusty yellows and rose — my hostess 
knew the secret of them all. She had never descended 
to the quick and easy method of the cheap commer- 
cial dyes, whose possibilities of glaring crudeness and 
lack of fastness have wrought such havoc in the realm w 
of colour for the last several decades, both at home and 
in foreign lands. 

Also, and equally to the point, she had never given 
up her little flock of sheep. ‘Only six, to be sure’, she 
said, ‘but six more than there are in this half of the it 
town, where there used to be hundreds. I cannot keep 
without my own hanks of yarn. They keep me in 
sweaters and mittens, and a good many things that 
people need in these winters on a farm. I always feel, 
too, that I am spending an afternoon with mother or » 
grandmother when I spin. It is company.’ 

I felt my eyes widen. Here was revelation — a heart’s 
solace unto itself, without need of cult or creed. I was 
dumb in the light of it 


‘Besides I always enjoy my colouring days as much 
as anything I ever do. They are nice days. There is 
nothing that gives a fresh look to a room like a fine 


new piece of colour. The old way takes time and a 
good deal of work, but it is the only way worth while. 
Once set, sun or rain, wind or weather cannot change 
them. And the big soft skeins of yarn she showed me 
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were entirely comparable with that of the best of our 
fashionable winter ‘heatherblooms’. Thus I perceived, 

I had the explanation of the still bright brass kettles. 

She rose and, opening a door, took from the inner 
side a garment. She spread it across our knees and 6 
related its history. It was a skirt, long of length, and 
voluminous, three yards wide at the hem, and still firm 
and of good substance. It was in a design of stripes 
running around instead of up and down. 

‘This’, she explained, ‘was made in the fall of ’58, lo 
woven in the home-loom from wool which had been 
carded, spun, and dyed here in the house. They seem 
to have come into fashion from somewhere, for they were 
called balmoralsb which certainly is not a home name.’ 

The stripes, varying from half an inch in width, were i6 
all separated from each other by a fine white line, which 
gave brilliancy to each colour. There were seven colours 
in all, many times repeated: a velvety black, rich brown, 
the gray-blue we now call cadet, dull green, a beauti- 
ful tawny yellow, soft wood-drab, and the royal blue. 20 
Most of these dyes were made from materials gathered 
in the woods and fields, — the bark of certain trees, 
hay- scented fern, herbs and blossoms, — and all of 
them, including the few necessarily bought at the city 
drugstore, were of animal or vegetable origin. Skill and 26 
knowledge in their use was still a prized and valuable 
household lore to this woman. She considered it an art 
well worth knowing. 

The garment was, of course, exclusively a winter one, 
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but it has been worn by different members of two gene- 
rations for many consecutive years. It was used by its 
present owner only for special occasions, as she ex- 
plained. ‘Always when I have a long drive in cold 
weather, I wear it; and when John’s boy comes down r> 
from New York late in the season, and we go oii some 
long automobile ride.’ 

We talked far into the twilight of the evening. Her 
autumn work lay before her — the banking of her house, 
which meant the cutting and hauling from her wood — lo 
lots of numerous loads of thick boughs and small ever- 
green trees; smoking the hams; the sale of much poul- 
try; gathering the apples, and general harvesting, all 
of which, with her stout horse, she did herself. There 
was, besides, ail the indoor business which every season is 
entails on a farm, and especially in late summer and 
autumn. Her well-stored shelves and pantries revealed 
the old-time excellence of her housekeeping. The haras 
she smoked under a barrel — a painstaking piece of 
work which she would have allowed no one to manage m 
but herself. 

Beyond all this lay the long winter, with its deej) 
snow, its great storms, and often its bitter cold. Her 
buildings were not connected, the barns being several 
rods distant, which meant the shovelling of many paths ar. 
and facing all weathers in the open; for her stock must 
be fed and watered aud faithfully cared for at all times. 

Now all of these activities were work — what seems 
to most people, the ceaseless routine of a dull and 
monotonous life. What was the motif, the inner colour, 3o 
the mental outlook, w'hich maintained the unchanging 
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morale — the contentment and courage and peace of 
mind of all the years? What were her diversions, her 
relaxations, which by every law of human experience, 
must exist? 

Prom my very cautious feeling toward a solution of 
these things, I perceived the true secret of them all. 
Pure strength of character, the old traditional New Eng- 
land type, was the key-note of the woman’s personality. 
Force of conditions, the quality of life itself, in the 
present age, develop most of us with the procession of lo 
the times. We are products of modernity. But with this 
woman, who had escaped the stress and pressure of the 
day, there had unfolded with the yeai*s what was in her 
ancestrally. The proverbial firmness and repression of 
her New England forebears were reshadowed in the i 6 
plainess of her life and the simplicity of herself. Much 
of her pleasure of life lay in her very work, its daily 
success and thouroughness. 

Her satisfactions were, taking care of herself, earn- 
ing her money at strictly reasonable gain from a ready 20 
patronage, living helpfully and honestly and indepen- 
dently in her own way. She was never lonely — she was 
too busy; and a long day of work brought her at its 
close to her welcome hours of reading and rest Her 
diversions and social contacts were of the simplest sort — 26 
tiie Grange meetings^, an occasional outing to a fall fair, 
the commonest of small neighbourhood events: birth and 
death and burial. 

‘ 3uf^”^*ncnfUnfte ortlicber ^roeige eincr Idnblicf)cn amcrifa« 
nifd)en ©enofyenfcbaft, gcncinnt: Order of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry (“grange” Dom tnittclalterlic^dat. SCOort “granea” = ^orn). 
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And back of it all was that secret of the different 
life — free, original, elemental; that mystery, that sixth 
sense of life in the open, which none not having it can 
possess or understand. For they are born dumb and blind 
to its lure and its power. & 

The tall spire of the old church, rising above the 
splendid elms surrounding it, was in full view of her 
windows, and it came, in its turn, into our conversation. 
Her comments were illuminating and comprehensive. 

‘In years past, we always went to church and Sab- lo 
bath School every Sunday, and to prayer-meetings Friday 
nights. It is very rarely that a church service is held 
there now, and it is many years since there were prayer- 
meetings. They seem to have gone out of style; at least 
they are not counted as they used to be. But then a is 
good many things have gone by. If there is n’t as much 
religion as there used to be, what there is is more rea- 
sonable sometimes. I remember Deacon Hill would never 
allow his wife to commune with them. From her girl- 
hood, she had belonged to another church, where they 20 
were only sprinkled instead of being baptized. She always 
had to get up after the sermon on Communion Sunday, 
and take a seat far back in the church. People who 
were not regular members never could get over it, for 
she was one of the best Christian women in the world, js 
B ut the deacon was a stern man. Now-a-days, we don’t 
hear much about such things. People don’t do things 
in the fear of the Lord, as they did once. 

‘I do not know, but there is one thing I would have 
a little different, perhaps. That is our funerals. Now so- 
Captain Haskell passed away this summer. They had 
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a (luartette come over with the minister from the city. 
The music was beautiful. The minister read a good deal 
of Scripture and that poem about the islands^. That 
seemed very suitable to me, for Captain Haskell had 
sailed the world over, and that made us think of life. 
But that was about all. He was a man of importance 
to us. He was an educated man and he knew the 
world, but there was no sermon about him. I should 
never have known it was Captain Amos Haskell that 
was being laid away. It may be better, but it seems t 
me that, when it is their last occasion, it ought to be 
taken that way.‘ 

The hour of my departure had come. 1 left her wit 
no least feeling of any smallness of her life, or of old 
fashionedness or narrowness, but exactly the reverse — 
a sense of its largeness. And not only this, but a sense 
of its beauty and peace. For, as I came out, the beaut 
of the September night lay before me. Faint sounds 
came from far away. The mauve dimness of a dry 
autumn was like a veil on the land; and when the moon 
came up, it hung like a great pale rose above her gray 
fields, where crickets sang all the night long. 


' 03. 'I^h'^ticrS ®cbid)t “The Eternal goodness". 
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Per C^aupttoit x\xf\t auf t>er enlfit 5ilbe; (\l’a>«ri<i>un9en n^erben ^u^d} 
5ettbrii(f &e$ (Eonuofols bejeidjneL — Die erfte 5ilbe tuirb «ur buriii 
^cttbtucf Jhres UofaU t^eruori^eboben, i»fnn 6ie ^Rcfnbr falfd?er i3e^ 
tonuit^ bcfonbtTd luiljelicgL 


A 

abbey 2l[itci 

abbot (ttbif) 2lbt 
absent (ffhsut) abioefcnJ) 
absolutely (absoln:tli) burdjaus 
absorb (vbs^.'b) auffaugcii, auf> 
3el]rcn 

acadcmiciaD (dk<i'(bmifjn) lUit* 
glicb eincr 2tPabemic 
accident ((eksidmt) gufall 
accidental (ffkaidentl} 3ufdIIi<j 
accomodation (dkomjdeif^n) 
BcqucnilidjPeit [oeii 

accomplish (skJmplif) nollbrin- 
accordance (ok.'>:(hns) Ubcrcin- 
ftinimung 

account (dkauni) 23erid?t 
accustom (dkyisUm) gcmohncti 
acme (rekmi) (Stpfcl 
acquaintance (A-fretubns) Be* 
Patintfd?aft 

acre (eiko) 21rfer, ruub 40 a 
actual (fpkijudl) tutfudjlic^ 
adapt bdeept) aiipaffcn 
addition bdlpn): in -.toaufjer 
address (ddres) meiibcn 
admit (ddmit) 5U9ebeii, auf* 
Tiei^mcn 

advertise (cedvdtaix) annonciccen 

W<$rner, Engligh and American 


advice (adcais) Hat 
{esthetic (Ksdefik) dfthctifrf? 
affect (afekt) ^ur 5 d?aii trageu 
affectionate (afekfnit) 5artlid^ 
ItebeDoII 

affinity (afiniti} t>crn>aubtfd>aft 
affirm beliauptcn 
afford (jid?) Iciftcii 
ag:ent (eid^anti 2i9Ctit, Dertrctcr 
{igrecd (ayrtidj : to be ^ iibeicin- 
ftiinmen tn 

agricultural (« (jnk.jltJuralf 
Ianbu)irti'd>aftlid> 
ahead ini noraus 
aid l7!lfe; 
alas (a/a-'s) adj 
albeit fa.lbi. t) obgleid? 
ale feilj Bier (en^l. hellcj) 
allusion (aljic’^an) 2tnfpiclun9 
almighty aUinddjtig 
alpaca (fApadca) 2 npafa ( 5 toj|) 
alter (o:lta) anbern 
alternation (jdlanei/an) 
alternative (a:lt 9 :natio) ITtbg* 

lid?fcit •• 1-4, 

altogether (aAUuedj) 9an3lid? 
amazing (aviei'Siti) erftaunlid^ 
amount XUcrigc, Betray 
analogous (^ncehg^s) entfpre* 
d>cnb, analog 

Iniprcssions (\Vtb.) ^ 
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analogy — belated 


analogy (dnwbd-^i) <Sntfprcdj* 
d’un^, Slnalogic 

ancestrally (cnis^strali) non ben 
Dorfabren her 
announcement 2 ^ 1 lfuu^i 4 ln !9 
annually (ofijuali) jdbrlid> 
apace ^cfd?n’iti&, 5 ufcbenbs 
apart from obue, ah^efeben non 
apo 21ffe 

apologize (opoUdyiix) fid^ ent* 
(d^ulbigcn 

appal (3pJ:l) erfd^rctfen, cutfct 3 cn 
apparel opwr^l) Kleibun^S' 
ftiiefe, (Semanb 

appeal (3pi:l) fidj tncn»)cu an, 
ausfprcdjcjt, ^ufa^en 
apply bpiail fid> mciibcn an 
appointment Perabrebun^ 
appreciation (jprbfieipyi) lUiir' 
biguii^ 

approach fid? ndtiern 
approval (jpnt-vjl) ^eifall 
apropos (f/prjpou) of in bc 3 ug 
auf 

archaic (a:k€iik} oeraltet 
archaeologist (a :kiohd'^ist) 
2tltcrtumsmi(fcnlcbaftlcr 
archaeology ((t:kiJhdy) 2llter» 
tumsiuiffenidjaft 
archdeacon ia:ifdi:km) 2lrdih 
biafonus 

arcliitect (a:kifekt) 2?aMmciftcr, 
21rdjiteFt 

arduous (a:djio!i) anftrcngcnb 
arrogance ((rr^ijjns) 21ninaiBuug 
artificial fiinftHd^ 
as it were fojufagen 
aspect ((tspekt) Scite 
asset (f.cscti (Siitbaben, ein plus 
assume (d^ju:m) annebmen 
astonish in €rftaunen fc^cn 
Athenian idOi:nhn) atheuift^ 


attractive an 5 icbenb, ret 5 t)oU 
austere (o:sti3} b^rb, erhaben 
author (o:Od) Dcrfaffcr 
authoritative (o:Ooriteitiv) ma^* 
^cbciib 

authority (o:Oi>riti) 21utoritdt, 
tenants 

automatic^.? .•/5wcc^/A*yfeIbfltdtig; 

^ally roTi felbft, auto* 

matifd? 

avenue (fpcinju) Zlllce 
average ((tvjrid-^) I)urd^fd>tutts* 
awful (o:ful) febrerflidj 

B 

* 

bachelor (bat/ah) 
background t^intcr^rimb 
balance (h/rhns) (Sleid^ijcmid^t 
balloon-Iiko n>ic ciii Gallon 
balmy (bn:mi) fdppadjpnni^ 
bank*holida}7i'rcy/rA«>/c^diySaiif' 
feiertag 

banking aufhdufen (non 
baptize (bftptaU) taufen 
bar (ba:J Bar, (Erinfftube 
bark (ba:k) Hinbe 
bam (ba:yi) Stall 
baronial hall (bdraunhl bo:l) 
:ibcIsfdjlo§ 

barrel (btcrjlj) ^fa^, Conne 
bathroom (ba.Orum) 3abc* 
5 immcr 

bathtub (ba:0tAb) Sabemanne 
battleground Sc^ladjtfclb 
beam-scale (bi:mskeil) BalFcii* 
mage 

bean-feast (bi:nfi:st) Sohnenfeft 
bear (be?) tragen, ertragen 
begging: to go a (beghj) 
bcttcln geljcn 

belated (bileitid) ncrfpdtet 



bench — chamber 


5 


bench (bent/) 3anP 
beyond (bijotid) jcnfetls, iiber 
. . . t^inaus 

bi^ game (Sro^tPtlb 
billiard (biljad) X^illarb 
biographer^ 6a «i)pra/i>;3iograpfj 
bishopric (bi/dprik) Sistum 
bit: a ^ of ein mentg non 
blade (bleid) Balm 
blanket I)ccfc 

blaze (blei'^) Sdjciit, £cud/tc!i 
blister (blistd): I’ll be blistered 
id^ mill i^Iafeti friegen 
blot (bl^tj 

blow to pieces in bie £uft 
fprengen 
board (bj:d) 

bother (Ijodd) belaftigen, in Dcr* 
Ie 9 enbeii brtngen 
bottle (botl) iJIafcbe 
bottom (botdm) Boben 
bough (bau) 21ft 
bound: to be miiffen 
boundary (baundiri) (Sren 3 C 
bounteously (baunthsli) rcid?* 

lid; 

boyhood Knabenaltcr, 3 u 9 enb' 
3 eit 

brass (bra:s) JTleffing, (Selb 
breeding (briidin) (Er^tebung 
bribery (braibdri) 2?cfteibung 
bridge: a game of ^ etn Spiel 
Sribge 
brick §iegcl 

briny (braini) fal 3 ig, bitter 
brush (brAf) biirfteii 
brutality (bru:tcelili) Hobcit 
buckhounds (hAidiaund) jagb* 
bunb 

bulge (bAl-^) out bfrnorfteben 
bully (buli) unterbrurfen, ein* 
ftbiicbtern 


business (bixinis) (Sefdiaft 
bustle (bAsl) dournurc 
busy (bixi) gefd;dftig 
button (bAtn) (a door) ncrfcblie' 
Ben 

buyer (bai^) Kdiifer 

C 

cadet (kodet) Kabett; graiiblaue 
,^arbe 

calfskin (ka:fskin) Kalbleber 
calico (kadikou) 2<alifo, Kattun 
call up (ko:l) anrufen; ^ to 
mind ins (Sebdebtnis 3 urucf« 
rufen; ^ the roll riainen cer» 
lefcn 

candid ( kcnxdid) aufridjtig, offem 
ber3ig 

candle: to hold a ^ to jem.bos 
lUaffcr reicben 

cane (keiix) mit bem Stocf fdjlagen 
car (ka:) 21uto 

card into (ka:dl fvcmpeln (non 
tDolIe) 

care for (ktj) pfiegen, marten 
caretaker IPdrtcr 
carpenter (ka:pinij) 3 immern 
carriage (karid'^) IPagen 
cash (ka-f) bares (Selb 
cassock (k<isjk) priefterroef 
cast (ka:st) merfen 
cathedral (koOi:drdl)'i<.a{\\^'t>xaW, 
Dom 

cautious (ko.foii) uorfid;ttg 
ceaseless (i‘i:slis) utianfbbrlid; 

celebrated (selibreitid) berubmt 

cell ^ei\e 

century (aejitfuri) 3abvbunbcrt 
certify (sj:tifai} bCjeugcii 
chairman Hftomdii) Porfi^enber 
chamber (tfeimba) ^Itnmer 



cbamp«'igne — consecutive 


(> 


champagne (f'rmpein) 
pngncr 

cliance if/a. ns) : to take a ^ ctncn 
Derj'u^ mad^cu 
cliancelor (t/a.ns^hl Knujlcr 
chapel (tfirpjl) Kapcllc, <5)c*ttcS' 

cliar-a-bancs (for^hrti) fcitcr* 
luaucn 

character (hyrrihfj) ^Ih^raFtcr 
charity SicbestuerF 

charm ((fan/i) 

chauffeur (fouf^y:) »£hauftcur 
cheeso (tfi:x} Kdfc 
chcrisli itfcrif) bcijcn. n'crt* 
chest druhe [fchd^cn 

chicken iMihnd’cn, KiiFcn 

♦ » y 

chief bauptfud)lui> 

chill ((/ill fait, frofti^; 

^ed cibi^cFiihlt 
choice (f/>is) It\ihl 
chop (ff<yp) J^ippciifiurfd^cu, 
Kotclcttc 

chore kiddle Z^ausarbeit 

(amcrif.) 

churchman (tfo:tfmdn) IHitglieb 
ber StaatsPirdje 

churchyard (tfj:tfja:d) Kirdjhof 
cider (said.yl 2(pfclmein 
circumstance (sd.-h^msi^ns) Unu 
ftanb 

cite (salt) anfubren, 5 itiercn 
claim (kleim) bcanfpnifbcu 
classical (kUisikdl) flaififd? 
climate (hlaimit) 'Klima 
climax (klaimcpks) (Sipfcl 
climb f/daim) hinaufftctgcii, cr« 
flctteni 

clock (U.fk) ,fabiprcisan 3 et^er 
•’llbr) 

close (klous) iiof 
cluster (klAstd) (Sruppe 


coaster (kousta) Kultcnfat^rcr 
coffin (kofin) Sarg 
colleague (koli:g) ‘Kollc^c 
collect (kolekt) fammcln 
column (kohin) Sdulc 
comb-back (koum-brrk) (rgl. 
5. 69, 2fnin. 0 

cox\\iovl(kAmfjt} 23cqucmlidiFcit 
commander-in-chief (kjtna:»- 
d.iriutfi:f) 0)bcrbcfphisM*’^r 
commercial Puiifiuannifdj 

commission iduftracj;bcuuftragcn 

commit begeben 
common (Scmcinbemcibc 
commoner parlumcntsmitglicb 
compel 3 u>ingcu 
competetive (hmipetHiv) melt* 
eifernb, KonPurrcn 3 
complain fid) bcFKigcii 
compose rcrfaffoi 
comprehensive (k-impriheyisiv) 
umfaffenb, biinbig 
tow\\)XOm\%t (komprdmaix) Der* 
gkidj, Konipromi0 
conceal (k9nsi:l) nerbergeu 
conceive (k9n$i:v) auffaffcii 
conception (k9nsepf9n) 2fuf« 
faffung 

concern (kj7is9:n) betreffen 
conducive (kondju:siv) bei' 
tragenb 

conduct (k-mdokt) ^iitirung, Be* 
confide auDertrauen (trugen 
confuse rermirren 
congratulate bcgliicfrouuf(^en 
connect rerbinbcii 
connection Derbinbuug. BC' 
conqueror (£robcrcr [^iclpuig 
conscientious (kjnfien/ds) gc* 

miffenhaft 

conscctitive (k^nsekjutiv) auf- 
cinanber folgcnb 



considerable — debauchery 


court (ho:t) Rof 


considerable bctrdcfatlid? 
console troften 

conspicuous ( kanspilguas) in 
bie S^iigen faUenb 
constituency ( honstifjuonsi) 
ll>dl^lcrfd?aft 

constitute ( ko)is(itju:t) barftellcn 
constitution (kotistitjti'.fdn) 
Derfaffung 

consult 3u i^atc 3ielien, befragen 
consume rerbraudjen, rcr5cbreu 
contact (kontfckt) ^eriibruiig 
contest (}cdnt 9 st) fid? utn eineii 
rOal^lPrcis bcinerben 
continuity (kontinjmUi) qu. 
fainincni^ang 

contribute (L' 9 ntribju:f) bci« 
tragen 

convenience (kmvV.npns) 
quemlid^Fcit 

convert (Ic 9 m- 9 :t} bcPcl^reu, rer' 
manbeln 

conveyance ( konvei^ns) 
merP 

conviction (I.-^nvik/dn) Ubcr« 
jcugung 

convincing uber5engcnb 
copy (kopi) <£reinplar ciiics 
Biubes 

cordially (koididli) aufrid^tig, 
i^cr3licb 
corner (£cPc 

correspondence: by ^ briefltd^ 
corruption ( kor yipfm) Bc» 
flcdpuitg, Korruptiort 
costume (kostju:m} (Tracfat. 
Koftiim 

cosy (kouxi) bel^aglid?, gemiitlic^ 
cottage l7dusd?en 

countless 3atiIIos 
country £anb 

course (koos) Sehrgang, Kurfus 


cover fk.irj} bebeefen, berfen 
create (krif-.Jeit) fdjajfen 
creditor (kredito) (Slaubigcr 
credulity ( kridjuditii gcid)t- 
gldubigPcit 

creed ( kri:d) <5Iaube, (Slaubeus* 
bePenntuis 

crevice ikrevis) Spalt 
cricket (Srillc, I^etmfben 
crimson Karmin, i^oebrot 
crook (kruk) 5d?clm, ber Der. 
bcrbtc 

crop (krop) (Srute 
cross over fabren uad? 
crowd (kraud) ITTcnge 
crudeness (kru.dnis) i^obeit 
cucumber (I,jn:kjmb.)) (SurPe 
cuff (k.\f) fnuffen, fc^Iagcn 
cult (kAlt) Kultus 
cultivate (kAltireiiid) gcbiibct 
curate (kjuorit) llnterpfarrer, 
Kurat 

curiosity ( kjusriAsiti) Heugicr 
current (kAr^ni) Strbmung 
curse (ko:») ucnriiitfcbeu 
customer (kAst^md) Kimbe 
cut: to ^ any swath cine Holle 
fpicicn 

D 

damp (da-mp) bumpftg 
dampness DumpffgPcit 
dark (da:k) binifcl 
darkness I^utiFcIbcif 

daughter-in-law (dj:(3rinh:) 

Scbiuiegcrtod.Ucr 
deacon (diikjti) DiaPontis 
deal with (dt:l) fid? befcbdftlgen 
deal table Spicitifd? [mit 

debauchery (dib'j-.ifjri) Sfus* 
fd?u>cifung, £d?melgerei 

3 
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decade — distinctive 


decade (dekod) 
deceive (disi:v) tdufd/cn 
decision <£ntfcfjcibiuig, 
decline (diklain) ablcbncii, ab« 
nctjincu 

decoration (dcJcdreif^n) 2ius‘ 
fdjmiicfung 

decree (dikri:) Dorfd^rift 
defeat (difi. t) JTiebcrlagc 
defect (difekt) iHangcl, ^cblcr 
define (difain) bcftimmeii, 
fiiiicrcn 

dcKrce: to a (digri:) in 

bobcm (SiMbe 

« % 

delaine fd dein) balbii’oUncr, 
buntcr HamcnPlcibcrftoff 
delicacy (drlikcrsi/ <^artgcfubl 
deli^bt (dilait) «£tit 3 iicfcn; ent* 
3 urfen; -.ful entdiefenb 
democracy (dimokrosi) X^cnio* 
fratic 

demoralize idim.tralaix) entfitt* 
lid’cn, bcmcralificrcn 
demur idimi>:) vSininenbungcti 
inadjcn 

denunciation (dinAnsieipn) 
Jiujcigc, SfuFlagc 
department (dfpa:ttfi9nt) 21b* 
tcilung 

departure id/pa fp) lUcggebcit 
depeixl from cibbdngcn oon^ 
on fid? eerlab'cn uuf 
deplorable bcflugcus- 

mert 

depress ntcbcrbtiirfen 
deprive tdipraiv) berauben 
d eri v c (d iru # r) ab lei ten 
descend idisend) abftammcn, 
berfommen 

desirable (dixahrjbl) crn)iinfd>t 
desirability (dhahr^biliti) €r* 
munpbt^cit 


desk Pult 

despite (dispait) trotj 
destroy ^erftoren 
detail (di:lcil) fiinjelt^eit 
determined (dit9:mind) ent- 
fdjieben 

develop (divel^p) entmicfeln 
devise (divaix) erbenfen, cr» 
finnen 

devoid (divoid) ermangclnb 
dialect (daiAekt) IHunbart 
dictiouar^Yd^■A//^^r^ylPbrterbud? 
dignity (digniti) IPiirbe 
digression 2ibiDcid?ung, 2Ib' 
fdjmcifung 

diploma (di'ploumA I^iplom, 
UrFunbe 

disappear pe 2 fd>tpinben 
disbelieve nidjt glaubcn 
discard (diska^d) abicgen, ab* 
feben non 
disclose cntl^iillcn 
discolour entfdrbcu 
discomfort Uubequemlid^Feit 
discourse fdisko:s) mcitlSufig 
fpredjcn iiber 
discover entbeefen 
discovery (Sntberfung 
discuss (diskjs) crortern 
dislike nid?t Icibcn Fbnncn 
dislodge (dislJd;^} oertreiben 
display cntfaltcn 
disposal Dcrfiignng 
dispose rerfiigen 
dispossess au5 bem JSefitj ner* 
treiben 

dissipate (diApeii) oerff^'cud^cn. 

ncrldjmcnbcn 
dissipation ^erfircuimg 
distant (distmt) entfernt 
distinctive eigcntiimlii^, auf* 
falicnb 



distinguish — entail 
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distinguish (disWjgici/) unter* 
fd?eibcn, aus3Ctd?ncn 
district iScjlrf 
disturb bcunruhtgcn, ftbren 
ditch (Sraben 

diversion ((Iaiv9:fm) ^crftrcu* 
divide (diraid) tcilcii (uiuj 
document (dokjumant) Urfunbe 
dole (doiil) Spcube. illmofen 
dome KuppcI 

domestic bduslid^; -.-made bans* 
gearbeitet 

done: to be ^ for cricbigt, 3u- 
grunbc geriiijtet fcitt 
doner (dou/io) (Cockney fur 
girl) ITidbiijeii 
doorstep Sdjmellc 
dormitory (doimitri) Sdilaffual, 
»3!mmcr 

doubt (daut) ^wixfel; 3iucifcln 
down (the) (daun) Diinc 
dozen (dAxn) X)u^cnb 
drainage (dreinid-^) (Eiitmaffe* 
rungsatilage 
dress KUib, ^11311^ 
drive (draiv) ^abrt 
drop nerlicren; to ^ in on jeni. 
bcfud^cti 

drugstore (drAgsta:) Drogeric 
duo gefd^ulbet. suflebcnb; bus 
(Sebiibrcnbe, bcr Sfuteil; gctiau 
dull (dAl) lattgmeilig 
dumb (dAm) ftumm 
durability (djuardhiliti) Bauer* 
duty pflidjt [baftigfeit 

dye /'dai) farben: ^-kettle .^arb* 
Feffel 

E 

eagjrness (i:gayiis) Segierbe, 

t>crlangcn, <£ifer 
earmark §eid?cn 


earthwork (a:()ud:h) \£rbu)erP 
casy-chair ^Irniftubl 
ecclesiastical (ikli:siai-dtlcal) 
Fircblid^ 

education (£r 3 tebinig 
effect (ifekt) IBirPung 
efficiency (ififjusi) fciftuiigs* 
fdbigFett 

efficieut (ifipnt) leiftungsfabid 
egg €i 

elaborate (ilcebareit) forgfditig 
elders (the) bie Iten, 2fItPorbcrn 
elect (cr)a>db!cn 
elemcntalness (cUmentlnis) bus 
(£Iciueiitarc 

elevator (clivciij) ^fabrftubl 
ell-chamber Spinnftube 
elm lUme, 2?uftcr 
elucidate (ilju:sideit) berpor* 
nifcn 

emerge (imj:d^) bcrausfommeti 
emcrgcucy (im9:d^jtisi ) : in 
case of ini JTotfaU 
emigrate ausroanbeni 
cmineutly in hbrf^ftem (Srabe 
employment Se|d)dftigmig, 2fr» 
bcit 

emporium (empJ:riam) grower 
^anbcls* u. Stapclpla^, l 7 od?* 
burg 

empty leer 

enable in ben Stanb feben 
endeavour ( indeva) fid? bemiiben 
endure (indjtia) ansbaitertt 
enforce in Kraft fct 5 cn, biird?* 
fe^ert 

enhance (iuha-ns) erboben 
enjoy gciucBcu 

enlarge fh-b lucitlaufig aiislaffen 
ensamplo (ensa:mplf Bctfpicl 
(= example) 
entail (intail) aufbiirben 

3 * 
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entertain — fit 


entertain imteriialten, bcroirten; 

^ment Untcrbaltung 
enthusiast, the ie^ctftertet, 2fn« 
hanger 

entrance (enirms) (Eingang 
entrust (inirjst) aiircrtrauen 
epigram (epigrerm) <£ptgramin 
epoch {i:pjk} €porf?e, §cltab« 
fdpiitt 

equal (i:kw3l) gleic^ 
equivalent (ikuii'dhnt) (Segen* 
meet, has <£ntfprcd^cnbe 
erect crrichtcn 

escape entfommen, entgehen 
essential (iseft/jl) n>c|'cntlid>, 
bas IPcfentliche 

estate ^cfit3tnm, grb§crer ianb* 

befi^ 

evangelical (in'miil-^elik^l} 
epangclifdj 

ovo (= evening) Jlbcnb, Dor* 
abciib 

event (ivent) ‘Sreignis 
evidence (evi(Uns) 13etDeis 
exactly genau 
excellent ansge^cidinet 
exciting (iksaitigi aufrcgcnb 
exclusive (ikskhesiv) fid> ab> 
fdjlicfjcnb, erflufir 
excursion Shisflug 
excuse (£nt(dpili>tguiu3 
exhaust (tgxJ:st) crfd>bpfcu 
exile Dcrbannuiig 
expenditure (ikspenditp) 2lus* 
gabc 

expense Slusgabc 
expensive tcuer 
experienced (ikspiorhnst) cr» 
fahreu 

explanation (£rPldnmg 
explanatory (ikspUpna(jri) cr- 
harenb 


explicitly (iksplisiiU) ausbriicf* 
lid? 

exploration (d;splo:reif^n) (£r« 
forfd?uug 

explore erforf^en 
expulsion (ikspjifm) 2lu5' 

fto§u«3 . 

extravagance (ikstrcevigdns) 
Dcrfd?njenbung 
extremely Qubcrft 

F 

face upon bas (Sefubt 3umcube>i, 
gcgciiiibcrlicgeu 
fact (Eatfacfac 
factor Raptor 

fade (feid) pcrblaffcn. rerfd?ic§c!i 
faint fd>tpad? 
fair (the) lUarPt, 
fd’bti 

famous bcriil^mt 
fancy (firnsi) benfen 
fare ^fat^rpreis 

fascinate (f(Psineit) bcjaubcrn 
fashion JTlobe 

fashionable iffp/ndbU elegant 
fasten (fn:sn) befeftigcn 
fastness (fa:stnis) ^eftigPeit 
fate Sdjirffal 

fatigue (f>fti:g) 2lnftrciigung 
favourite ffeirdrit) (Siinftling, 
(adj.) fiicblings' 
fearful befiirdjtenb 
feature 
feed fiittern 

feel up to fid? in ber Stimmung 
fiihlen 
fence (^aun 
fern ^aniPraut 
finish Pu^ 

fit for tauglid? mad?cn fiir 



fitness — gravelly 
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fitness CEauglid^Feit 
flat (flat) fiad?; mictmobnung 
flavour (flciva) rOot^lgcrucb, 
i^aud^ 

fleece (fli:s) relies, 5d?affcU 
fleet ^lotte, tDageiiparf 
flight of stairs Creppenftufen 
fling fdjtningcn 

flintlock (tlinthk) ^eucrflcin. 
geirchr 

flood (flAd) ^lut 
flourish (flAr}/) bliilicn 
folk (fouk) fentc 
footgear (futyia) ^upcPlcibuitg 
foothold: to get ^ faffen 
footwear (futweo) Sdni^teug 
forbear (f'j:bt3} Dorfdhr 
forefather (fotfaidd) Porfaf^r 

forej^ (forin) fremb, ausidn- 
bifd? 

forgo along rorroartsfegclt! 
forthcoming: to he ^ erfoh 
sen ' 

fossil (fjsl[-ilj) ^offd, Dcr- 
ftemcrung 
found griinben 
four*in-hand Piergefpanti 
frame Habmcii 
freedom ^freitjett 

freier (Srunb. 

frequent (frikuent) befueben 
frock (froh) KIcib ^ 

function funPrionicren 

Icben ' 

fund (fAnd) Kapttal 

fundamental (fAnd^mentl) 
gtunblegenb 


G 

gambling hall (gamblinhel) 
irpicltjoUe 

gaoler (dyah) KcrPcrmcifter 
garage (gceridy (Sarage 
garment (ga:mmi) <Scmanb 
garret (yfrrat) Dacbftubc [Kl'eib 
gatepost Slurpfoftcn 

gateway (Cormeg. ^ugatig 
generality (dyn^r<eliti) TlUac 
tncml^cit ^ 

generation (Scncration. ( 5 c- 
ld)Ied?t 

genre painting (Senre- 

Ullo 

geography (dy^yrsfi) €rbPuitbc 

f^uibcrfobrcn 
gift (Sabc . I . II 

gladiator (gladieitd) (Slabiator 
glaring fd^reieitb 
glimpse 3lirf 

gloomy (ghemi) buftcr, bimPcI 
goings-on Sfuffiibrung, ^teneb. 
golf (golf) (Solffptcl [men 
goodsized 3 ieinli(b grob 
gorgeous (^i/.i; 6 f 3 a 6 'y‘prdddig. 
ft^immcrnb 

government J^egicrntig 
gown (gauu) Plcibeii 
graceful anmuttg 

€rl^abcn- 

grandiosit3Yf/7v/'m//^,st7/; poniD« 
liaftigPcit ^ 

grange meeting (ugl. s. 73 
ZInm. t) ' 

grasp (yraisp) erfaffen 

grate (greit) mit eincm Koft 
nccfeljencr 0 fen " 

grave (greiv) (Srab 
gravelly (gr^H) fjefjg, f^nbig 
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growii-up — immemorial 


grown-up &er firtpadjfcuc; er* 
mac^fcu 

guard change ^Iblofiuig bcr 
IPad^c 
guest ®aft 

guinea igiui) (Suinec (= 21 s) 

H 

habitual (h^bitjudl) gctpol^lid? 
halloo (hahi:) Ballo 
ha,\t\n^-\i\iXCQ(hj:thjj)lcis)Ba\te’ 
puuft 

ham (hfrm) Sd^tnPeii 
liandy (lumdif bcqucm 
hank (hmjk} Xiocfc (non (Sarn) 
harridan (htrrid^n) I^crc, altcs 
Wcxb 

harvesting bas €rntcn 
liasty iibcreilt 
haughty (ho.ti) jfolj 
liauling (ho.lhjJ ©iebcn, Bcrcin* 
holen 

haunt h^imfu(i?cn 

liavoc (htevak) Ucrtpuflun^, 
Dcrlieenmg 
haying f^ciimad^cn 
liay-sconted t^cubiiftenb 
head: to out to ben Knrs 
nchmcii na<^ 
headmaster PircPtor 
health (Scfunb^cit 
heap: a of cine lUcngc ron 
hearthstone (ha:0stoun} f^erb, 
i^crbftein 

heatherbloom (kedMu:m) 
^cibcbliilc 
heating I^eijung 
hedge fjerfc 
heel (Scijuh')21bfa^ 
hem Sauin 

heraldic (herwldU;) hcralbifdj 


hesitate jogern 
hire (hah) mteten 
hitch up anfpanncn 
hither, and yon ( Indso'ndjon) 
itberall 
hog (hog) 

home-loom h^^iisgemcbt 
homesick l^eirmucli l^abcnb 
homestead f^ciinftdttc 
horseman Hcitcr 
horsemanship Keitfunft 
hose (houx) Striimpfc 
host (houst) IPirt 
hostelry (hosfolri) (Saftl^aus 
household offices 
nebenroume 

house-hunting IPohnungsfudjc 
housekeeper I^aushdlterin 
humour Ipimor 
huntsman 

husband (hAibond) <Scmal]I 
hymning (kitanitj) preifenb 

1 

idea (aidio) (Sebonfe 
idealism (aidhlh m) 3bcali5nm5 
identical (aidejdikA) glcid^bc- 
beutenb, bcr*, bic*, basfelbc 
idle away rcrtdubcin 
ignorant (igmrcnit) unmifl'enb 
illogical (ilAd'^ikot) unlogifd? 
illuminate erlcud>tcn 
illustrate (ihstrett) mit 21bbtl* 
bungen nerfehen 
imagination CinbilbungsFraft 
imbibe (imbaib) in ben (Seift 
Qufnchmcn 
imitate naAahmen 
immediate (imi:djdt) fofortig 
immemorial (imimJ:ridl) im* 
betiPltd? 



immense — job 
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immense ungebrncr 
immoral unmoraHidj 
immovable (iniu:v>)l>l) unbctreg* 
lid? 

imperial (impijrial) Faifcriid? 
imperil (imjier/l) gcfdbr^crt 
imperishable (imperifobl) un« 
Dcrgdjiglid) 

impose (ittipou^) aufcrlc^en 
impress (£iiibrurf inad?en 
improve befferu 
inch 

incident i^c^ebnis 
incidental!}' (itisidentjli) aleid?* 
3citio 

include cinfdiUcfjcu 
incongruity (inhotjyruiti) niiE* 
nerbultnis 

inconvenient (inl'dnvi'.njdnt) 
unbequein 

increase (inkri:s) rermehren 
incumbent (hikjmbont) pfarrer 
indestructible (indhtr/iktjhl) 
im3Crfl6rbar 

indifferent alltdglid? 

individuality (indundjuwliti) 
(£igctttumlid?Peit 

indubitable (indju:bitcbl) uu. 
3iveifc!haft 

induce (indju:s) neranlaffen, 
bemegen 

industrial (indAstridl) getperb' 
tatig 

inertia (in9:fh) Seb^irrungs* 
cermogen 

inevitable (mevitahl) unner* 
mciblid? 

inexhaustible (invj\o:stdhl) un» 
crfdjdpflid? 

infancy (infunsi) Kinbbctt 
inferior: social ^ ber gcfell' 
fcUfdjaftlid? Qlicfcrftcbcnbc 


influence (£influf3 
informal nid)t formdl 
innovation ZTcucnmg 
inquisitive (itiku i \ itiv/ uen* 
gicrig, u'i^begierig 
insistent (insist jhO on beftebenb 
aiif 

insolence (iytsjhnsl Uiiacbiibr* 
lid'Fcit 

institution ‘£inriibtuug 
instruction nutcripcifung 
insurance (infujr^yisi Oerfid^c* 
rung 

intensive intcnfiD 
interfere iintjfiji fid’ cininii\hen 
intcrlude?^^«/c/.•y//>/.■^y;^ll^ifc^cn• 
fpici 

interminable grcnjciilos 
interspersed with luitcrmcsigt 
mit 

intestines (infest ins) vSin* 
geiDcibc, 3inieres 
intimate rcrtraulld? 
introduce eiufiilpen 
intruder (Eiiibringliug 
intuition (intjui/nu 
invent erfinbeu 
investigate iiutcrfud^cu 
investment KnpitaUiiiIagc 
invidious {inridijsl gchdflig, 
bosbaft 

invite eiiilabeu 
ironmaster (SifcnbiittiMibciilicr 
irreprochablc 
tabcilos 

irritation €rvcgung 

J 

jeweller (d'^tcHu) 

<55olbbbmicb 

job (d-^ob) Dcrridjtung, (5efd?dft 
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jot — magnificent 


jot down {d'^ot dauyi) 
l]imnerfcn 
joy (d-^oi) ^reubc 
judge (d-^Ad-^j (be-)urtctlcn; 

-.ment Urtcil 
jug (d-^Afj) Kru9 
jurist (d-^uBrist) 3 urtft 

K 

keen (ld:n) ft^orf 
keep (}xi:p) £)auptturm 
keeper Bcmaiircr 
kettle Keffcl 

key-note (hinout) (Srunbton 
kindred (kindrid) t)ermanbt' 
knit (nit) flrirfcti [fd>aft 

knowledge (nolid^) IDiffeu’ 

L 

labour a point ctmas lueitcr* 
laboured gcFunftclt [aiisfiibrcn 
lack ermangein, uidjt baben 

lad/'W; 3 unge ‘ (:inm. 3) 
ladder-back (IfcdobH) (ngl.S.69, 
laddie (ladi) 3 unae (fdjott.) 
lady (letdi) (Semabliii 

landscape Sanbfdjaft 
language (Uptjgidd^) Spraebe 
lapse (Irrpft) Dcrflicficn, Dcrlaiif 
latent (leitBnt) gebcim, Intent 
law (h:) (Scfct3 
lawyer (lo:jd) Hed?tsgelebrtcr 
lay: ^ away begraben; ^ by 
beijeite legcn; ^ out nnlegcn 
lease (li:s) padjtcn 
leathern (lcdB[:']n) lebern 
leisure (Ic^b) ITTugc 
lemonade (icmdneid) fimottnbe 
length £dnge 

lengthen Idnger ipcrbcn 


let: to be ^ 3 U nermteten 
level (hvl) fJac^, eben 
liberality (HbdrcalUi) ^rcigebig* 
feit 

librar}' (laihnri) 3ibItotI]cF 
lift: to accept a -w fid? auf cineii 
IPngcn mitnebmen Inffcn 
light Jidjt 
lily (Uli) £ilie 
limit ( 5 rcn 3 e 
limitation 23egrcn3ung 
linen (linin) Ichtcn 
liquid (lihvid) fl^iiffig 
listless tcilnabmlos 
literature (Utdrit/d) fiterdtuv 
lol (lou) ficbcl 
loamy (loumi) lebmtg 
locallj' (loul-dli) brtli^ 
locomotion 0rtSDcrdnbcrung, 
Bemegung 

lone (lowi) cinfam, allciiiftebenb 
lonesome cinfam 
long: to ^ for (htj) fid^ fclptcn 
nnd; 

look down fd>Iec^t ausfeben 
(nom IPcttcr) 

loose: to bo at a end obuc 
fefte Bcfdmftigung fein 
lore (h:) IPiffcnfdjaft, Kunbe 
lot (ht): a^ of cine IHcngc non 
lounge (laundz) kail Hide 
loveliness ( Lwlinis) £icbIid’'Pcit 
lovely (lAvli) licbltd? 
lump (I Amp) Klumpen, Stiicf 
lure (ljuB) Hci 3 

M 

magazine (magazim) ^z\\\d:ix\\i 
magnate (nupgneit) Htngnnt, 
groficr f 7 crr (tig 

magnificent (mcpgnifisnt) prad?- 



maiden — move 
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maiden trip (meidn trip) 
fernretfc 

mail (meil) poft 
main t^auptfdd^lid^ 
maintain (meniein) aufrcd>t« 
ertjaltcn 

manage (uucnid'^) 5u(tanbebrin« 
gen 

manageress (mrcnid'^dris) Dev* 
maltcrtn 

mansion (mcenfon) lJciTeiir»t3 
manufacture (mamjuffekifj) 
fabr! 3 !ercn 
map (mcf'p) Kartc 
marble (ma:bl) IHarmor 
marry (nifp.ri) bciraten 
martial (ma:fol) Friegcrifdj 
marvellous (ma:vihs) muiibcr* 
bar 

mathematics (m(cOimaii 'iks) 
HlatlicmatiF 

matter: for that ^ mas bas 
anbetrifft; in the ^ of in be' 

3U9 auf 

mattress (vurtris) lltalra^c 
mature (mdijuo) reif, reifcii 
mauve (moiiv) malueiifarbig 
mean: the golden bic golbene 
inittelftrage 
measure (mer^d) ITTa^ 
meditate (mediteit) nad^beiiFcn 
medium (miidiym) Itlittc 
meet ^ufammciifunft 
mellow (inelou) cinen meid^eren 
Con bcFommen 
membership IHitglicbfc^aft 
memory (Hrinuenmg 
mentality (menfceliti) (Seiftes* 
haltung 

merchandise (mditf^^idaix) 
IPare 

merchant (maUfant) Kaufinann 


mere (ynia) bIo§ 
metropolis (rnitropalis) l^aupt- 
ftabt 

mid-air: in ^ in freier £uft 
milady bie Dame bes Baufes 
mildly nur rocnig, mtlb 

mile (mail) ITTetlc 
minaret (minaret) ITTinarctt 
mind Sum, (Sciniit; bcad^ten 
minor canon (Jtiainahrenan) 

2 . Stlftsberr 
minster ITlunftcr 
miracle (mirall) IDunbcr 
mist Xlcbcl, Dunft 
mistake 3rrtum 
mitten (^aufthanbfd?uh 
mixture (mUcifa) lllifdjung 
mode (moiid) fanbfarben 
moderation nTd^tgung 
modernist (mdda[:]nist) fort* 
fcbritilid? 

modest>Y///af/i5fiVScfdjcibent|eit 
moist feud^t, nag 
mollusc (moldsk) IDcid^ticr 
moment ^ugenbltd 
monarch (monak) lUotiard^, 
£7crrfd?cr 

monastery (monastri) Klofter 
monitorial (manito:rial) Untcr* 
lel^rer* 

monopolize (manopalaix) fiir 
ftc^ aUcin in 2 fnfpnic^ iiel^mcn 
monotonous (manoianas) ein* 
fbcmig 

mood (mu:d) Stiinmimg 
moor (mna) fcflmachen 
morale (marad) ITTut 
mosaic (maxeiik) ITTofaiP 
motto (ynoiou) Stnnfprud? 
mould (mould) formen, bilbcn 
move nm3iel|en, bie IPolpmng 
med^fclu 
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mug — pageant 


mug (mAg) Kru^, Seeder 
muse (mju:x) finncn, nad^benfen 
museum (mju[:]xi3ni) Htufcum 
music (mju:xik) ITTufif 
mythical (miOihalJ fo^enbaft 

N 

narrow (mrrou) eng 
naval (neivsl) See* 
navy (neivi) ^lotte, lHarinc 
neatness (7ii:tnis) Hcttigfcit 
necessary (nrsisori) notig 
need iSebiirfnts 

neighbourhood (neib3hud)lClaAi> 
barfe^nft 

nevertheless (nevddiles) nidjts* 
beftomcnigec 
noise £drm 
noisy Idrmcnb, laut . 
nominally (namindli) bem ZTa- 
men nac^ 

nonsense (no7is37is} Uuftnn 
nook (nuh) <£de, tPinfcI 
note (nout) Bebeiitung 
notorious (noutoriss) beriid^tigt 
nuisance f'u^M.'SMsyctmcis £dftigc5 

0 

oak-lined (oiiklaind) non €id>cn 
cingcfdbt 

objection (abd-^ek/^n) (Sinmen* 
bung 

observe (ahx9:v) beobaebten 
obtain (dbtein) befteben, im (Se« 
braud> fein; erlongen 
obtainable (ebieinabl): to be ^ 
5 U boben fein 

obvious (obrios) Flat, cinlcud?- 
occasion (T^clcgenbcit [tenb 
; lonally gclcgcntlid? 


occupant (dkjupont) 3nbubet 
occupy (okjupai) innebaben 
occur (31-9:) cinfallcn, Fommen 
occurence (dkjr^ns) <£rcignis 
ocean (oufan) © 5 can, ITTccr 

odd (od) fcltfum, rounbcritcb 
off (o:f) bienftfrei 
oldish dltltd; 

old-world (ould}c9:ld) altertiim* 

licb 

operation (Dperatton, Heparatur, 
Perfabven 

opposite (apaxit) gegeniiber* 
liegenb 

opulent (dpjid9)it) ncrfcbipcnbe* 
rif<b 

orb (o:b) Hcicbsapfcl 
orchard (ditfad) ©bfigarten 
ordinary gemobniitb 
origin (orid'^in) llrfprung 
ornamental (o:ndmentl) 
fenb 

otherwise in anberer Sejiebung, 
fonft 

outbuilding tTcbengcbanbc 
outset JInfang 

outspoken offenbcr 3 ig, frciiniitig 
outstretch ausflrcrfen,ausbrcitcn 
overcome iiberminben 
overheat (ouvahi.-t) uberbct.Kn 
overlap (ouvalcBp) iibergreifen 
overlook iiberblicfcn 
overtax iibcrfdjotjen 
owner (onna) Seltzer 

P 

paddle about umbcrluufen 
paddock (padak) pferbeFoppel 
pagan (peigm) beibnifeb 
pageant {pa’.d'^a^d} 2 fuf 3 iig, <5c- 
prdnge 



painful — porous 
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painful octnitd?, ^mcr 3 ndj 
pains-taKing (orjjfditig, pchilid? 
paint inalen 

palladian (pdleidhn) fd?Io^arti$ 
panel (pcenl) paneci, Ofelun^ 
panoply (p^ptidpli) Tfiifbau 
pantry (pceniri) Spcifcfammcr 
paper 21uffa^, JlbljanSlung 
paradise fprrrddais) parabUs 
parish (pcerif) ‘Kirdjfpicl 
parishioner (})drifdnd) pfarrfiiib 
part: in 3 um Scil 
partake teilncl^mcn, tcill^abcn 
pass away ftccbcn 
pasture (pa:stfd) IDeibc 
patent (peitmt) ojfcnfunbig 
patronage (pfptnnid'^} (Sonnet' 

^7iivoT\\zQ(p(ptr9naix) bc^bnnern 
pattern (prrJdn) IHuftcr 
pave pflaflern 
payment Se^al^luncj 
peaceful fricblid? 
peal (pi:l) iduten 
peasantry (pex^ntri) Sanboolf 
peculiar (pihju.'fp) ctgen, ab* 

fonbcrlic^ v ^ . 

pedestal fpcdisfl) picbcftal, 

poftament (0bcrt?aufcs 

peer (pi9} Pair. ITlitoIicb bes 
penchant (p(l:Tifa:tj) XTcigung 
perchance (pdtfains) 3 ufdUt 9 
perfect fp9:fikt) noUPommen 
perform ausfutiren,^ uoUbrm 9 cn 
period (pidrisd) ^eitubfc^iiitt 
persuade fpdsiceid) uberreben 
pervade (p9:veid) burd^brlngctt 
pewter fpju.'to) §inn 
phase (feix) pl{Qfe, IPanblung, 

Stabium 

philology (filobd^i) Sprad^- 

mtjfenfc^aft, pl^ilologic 


phrase (freij) 2fusbrucf, Kcbc* 
menbung 

pick out ausfnd^cn 
picture (pihtfd) Bilb 
picturesque (piktforesk) male* 
xi\d} 

pie (pai) paftctc 
piece: to blow to in bic 
£uft fprengen 
pierce butdjbrcd^cn 
piety (paioti) (JrommigPcit 
pilgrimage pilgcrfal^rt 
pink (pit]!:} bIa§rot 
pint (paint) cin (Slas (ca. 0,5 1) 
pitch: tuned to a ^ auf etnen 
(Eon gcfiiinmt 
plague plage 
plain cinfacb, anfprudjslos 
plainly bcutlid? 
plant (pla:nt) SInlagc 
plaster (pla:st9) Stucf 
plate Silbcrgcf^irr 
platonize (pleitonaix) platoni' 
ficren 

pleasant (plexnt) angenci^m 
pleasing (pli-.xin) gefdUig 
plot (phi) Derroieflung 
ploughing (plauit]) bas pfliigen 
plumbing (pljttiitj) IPaffctpct' 
forgung 

poke about umt|crtappcn 
poker (povko) pofec (Kartcn' 
fpicl 

polar (pould) polar 
polish (polif) polieren, pu^cn 
politics (poliiiks) poIitiB 
polo (poulou) polo (ogl. 5. 30, 
pope (poup) Papft [21nm. t) 
poplin (poplin) poplin (IDoU* 
feibc) 

pork (po:k) Sd?n)eincflcif(<f 
porous (po’.ros) pords, I3(^ertg 
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poult!)’ — qualification 


poultry (pouliri) (Sefliigcl 
pour in (pja) I^crcinftromen 
poverty (pjvdti) 21rmut 
powder (paudd) pulncr 
practically (pro-ktikdli) tatfSdj* 
lid?, inirflii^ 

prayer (prt9) (Scbet; -^-meeting 
Setftunbe 

preacli (pn:tf) prcbigen 
precentor (pri[:]sent9) Kantor 
precincts (pri:siufds} (Scbict, 
i3erctd? 

precise /prisa is) beftimmt, genau 
preclude (pri}du:di ausfc^l'ic^cn 
predestined (pri[: Jdestiud) not' 
bcrbcftimnit 

predominate (pridomineit) bc- 
bcrrfdjcu 

prefect (pri:fc};f) prdfePt, Dor* 
[teller 

prefer lprif&:) norpief^en 
preliistoric (pridiistorik) nor* 
gcfd’idjtlid? 

prejudice (pred'^udis) Porurtcil 
prejudiced partciifd?, norcin* 
gcnonimcn 

premium (pn.injam): to be at 
a ^ fcl?r gefuebt (ciu 
preserve (prix9:v) bematjrcn 
pressure (prefd) Drucf 
pretence (pritens) 3fnfpru(^ 
prevail upon (priveil) oermdgeii, 
prevent ncrbmbcrn [bcmcgeii 
previously (pri:vj9sli) norther 
pride (praid) Stol) 
primogenitur© (praimoud^en- 

€tftgcburtsrec^t 
print (print) Drucf 
private (praivit) prinat 
Pri'dloge (privilid'^) Dorrcc^t 

probable (jtrjhobl) luabrfc^cin* 
ltd? 


problem (problem) problem, 
^rage 

proceed (prdsi:d) fortfafjren 
professional (profe/nl) berufs* 
md^ig 

profusely (profju.'sli) vex* 
fdjmcnbcrifd? 

progress (progres): to bo in 
im (fortfd?rcitcn fein 
progressive (progresiv) fort' 
fdjriltlid? 

proper (propo) ric^tig ^ [Seftt^ 
property (propoti) (Eigentum, 
prophecy (profisi) IDeisfagung 
prophetess (profitis) pcophetin 
propitious (propifos) gunftig 
prospect (prospekt) Silb, 2frt» 

fic^t 

prosperous (prospot'ds) gebcil?eiib 
protect (prdiekt) fc^iiQen 
protest (protest )\ to at (Ein* 
fprud? erljeben gegen 
prove (pru:v) bemeifen 
provide (proraid) licfcrn, ncr- 
fdjaffen 

proximity (proksimiii) Hdl^e, 

nadjbarfdjaft 

psychologically (psaikoiod'^- 
ikoli) pfyd^ologifd? 
publicly dffentlid? 
pulling power IPerbcPraft 
pulpit (pulpit) Kan3el 
purlieus (po:l}u:x) Umgcbnng 
purple (p9:pl) pu^um 
purpose (po:pos) ©meef 
push on fortfaljrcn 

Q 

quaint (ktceint) feltfam 
qualification (hcolifikeifm) 5e» 
fd^igung 


quarry — repression 
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quarry (hoori) Stcinbrud? 
quarter (laco:t9) Picrtcl 
quartette (kwo:tet) ^uartett 
queer (kwh) foiiberbar 
question (kwesf/m) ;fra 9 c 
quiet (kwaht) rui^ig 
quilt (icwilt) SettSccfe 

R 

race (reis) Haffc 
radiate (reidieii) ausftrablcu 
ratfo freid'^) niobc 
railing (Sitter, (Sclanber 
ramble (rambl) Streif^ug 
reach errei^en; ^crehlj 
ready (redi) bcreit 
realize (rhlaix) fid? uorftcUcii, 

erPennen 

realm (relm) Keid? 
reason (ri:xn) (Srunb, Dernunft 
reasonably (ri:xndbli) peniunf* 
ti9 

receive (ri:si:v) empfun^cn, er* 

recent (ri:snf) neuerlid?, fur3bd^ 
reception (risepf^^^) (Hnipfun^- 
21uftiabme 

reciprocate (nsiprdkeit) aus- 
taufd?cn, umfebren 
recite (risait) oortragen. auf* 
reckless riicfrid^tslos [fagen 
reckon (re)cm)'t>i\\Ur\< nermuten 
recollection (rehlekf»n) <Ev 
innerung 

record (rekj:d) §cugnts, Ur» 
Punbe 

record (rih‘ 0 :d) beriebten 
recreation (rekrieif^n) (£vboIung 
rector (rekid) HePtor, pfarrljerr 
redeem (ridinn) retten, cut* 
febabigen fiir 


red-hot (red-hot) rotgliibetib 
redolent (redohat) cinen 2tn« 
flridj b'^ben non 
rc(iuced (n'dju:sf) bebrangt 
reel off (ri:lo:f) bcruntcrlcterii 
reenforce (ri:info:s) nerftarPen 
refer (rifo:) bc5icben 
reference (refrdns) Be.pcbung 
refined (rifavid) gcbilbet, nor* 
tiebtTt 

refinement fcinc iebensart 
reformer (rifomd) Hefotmer, 
Dcrbcffcrcr 

regard (rUja'd) anfeben 
regret (ri:gret) Heue 
regulate (regjulcit) regclii 
relax (rilceks) crfd^Iaffcii 
relaxation (Stbolung, (£rbeitc« 
rung 

release (rili.s) crlbfen, befreien 
relegate (religeit) pcrbaniien 
relevance (relivms) Bebeutung 
relief (ri:li:f) <£rlcicbtcrung, 
£inbcriuig 

relief Hclief, crbebenc 2frbett 
reluctant (rilyiktmt) unmiUig, 
remain biciben (abgencigt 
remarkable (rima:kdbl) bc» 
merfensincrt 

remedy (remidi) fieilmittel 
reminiscent (reminisnt) reteb an 
(Erimicrungen 

remnant (remndut) Uberbleibfel 
remodel (ri:modl) umgeftaltcn, 
umbilben 

remote (rimont) entfernt 
remove befeitigen 
renown (rinaun) Kubm 
representative (reprixentdtiv) 
Dertretcr(m) 

repression (ripre/^n) ^urucf» 
baltung 
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request — search 


request Derlangen 
require (rihcai^) l^aben muffen, 
bcaudjen 

research (ris9:tf) Uuterfucbung, 
^orffbung 

resemble (rixenihl) abncln, 
gleid^en 

reshadow (rifmloii) tpiberfpiC' 
gein 

reside (rixaid) rootinen 
residence (rexiddns) Itlobnfib 
resident (rexiddnt) 2?cn)ohncr 
resourceful (riso:sful} crfiiibe* 

riub 

respectable (rispeltahl) aufidii- 
big, (djirflid? 

respectively (rispehivli) rcfpef* 
tip 

respond (ri■sp^nd) entgegenfom* 
men. ciiigeb^^n auf 
responsibility DcrdutmortlicbFcit 
result (rix/i'lt) (Srgebms 
retired iritaidd) 5 urii(fgc 3 ogcn 
retort (riO:t) 3 uriicfgcgebeiicr 
Doriuurf 

retrieve (ritri:v) miebevcrlungcii 
reveal (rhi:lj cutl)ullcrt, ocr« 
rateu 

reverse (rir^:s) utnFebrcn; bas 
(Segcrttcil 

revert (rivJ. t) 3urudPoinmcnauf 
revision (rivi;^9n) tinebcr fc^cn 
lap'cn 

I e vive ^aVaiwjujicber auf frifeben 
revolt from (rivoulti ftcb em* 
porcii gegen 

revolution (r€V3hi:f9n} Hcpo* 
lutiou 

revolutionary (rev9}u:fn9i'i) 

rcoolutioudr 

reward (riwo:d) fobn, 3eIob* 
nung 


rigorous (rigvrds) jtreng 
rising beranroa^fenb, cnipof' 
fomtncnb 

roadside: by the ^ am n)cgc 
robes of state Staatsgemanber 
rocker (rakdr) StbauPelftubl 
rocking-chair Sdjau!el|tubl 
rod (r^d) (HTc^) Kutc 
romance (romcefis) bas Homati' 
tiftbc 

rookery (ruhri) Ztiftpla^c 
routine (rutim) 2loutine, butcb 
iibung criangte ^ertigPeit 
rug (rAg) IDoUteppicb 
rural (ruaral) Idublid? 
rusty (rAsti) roftfarben 

S 

sad {s<v:d) traurig 
salesman (seilxman) Dcrfdiifer 
saloon (s3lu:>i) Salon 
sandwich (s(fmcid'i) ^utterbrot 
satisfactory (s(Btisfce}d9ri) 3 U» 
fricbcnftcllenb 

satisfy (s(£tisfai) 3 ufriebc!ifteUen 
save (seiv) fparen 
saw (S3:) Sdge 

scale (skeil) iHaJltab; abftufcn 
scarce (sktds) Piiapp, rat 
scatter (skats) pcrftrcuen 
sceptre (septs) ^eptcr 
scheme (ski:m) plan; plancn 
scholar (skob) Scbiiler 
schooner (skii.'ns) Seboner 
scooting (skti:iig) babinfcbtc§en, 
fcbncll laufcn 

scripture /^s/-r/p(/>^f?ciligc5fb lift 

scutcheon (skAtfon) iPappen* 
fcbilb 

search (ssitf)'. in of auf bee 

Sud^e nacb 



season — song 
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season (si:xn) Saifon, 

3cit 

secret (si:hrit) (Seticimnis 
secure (sihjtia) fid? futern 
securities (sUeju^ritix) IDcrt* 
papicrc 

sedentary unbcincgltd?, 

trdge ^ 

seem (si:ni) fd?einc!t 
seemingly anfd?cincub 
select (sileht) ausmdhlcu 
self-centred mit fid? fclbfi be* 
fd?afti9t, Cijosciitrifd? 
self-respect 5 elbftad?tun 9 
semi-precious (semi-pref-^s) 
t?albebcl 

sentence (seni9ns) Sa^ 
serious (shriss) ernftbaft 
sermon (ss'.m^n) prebi^t 
servant (s9:vdnt) Dicuer 
Borviccablencss (s9:visdblnis) 
nuhlid?feit, Braud?barfctt 
set: the (ScfeUfd?aft, (£liquc 
set (to) on liegcn an 
setting: the ^ 
settle ftd? anfiebelu 
sex iSejci?Icd?t 

shade (feid) 5d?attcn, ZTuance 
shadow (fadou) 5d?attcn 

shape (feip) „ 

shaving water Hafiermajfcr 
shed (fed) Sd?uppen; *ful ein 
5d?uppen poll 

sheep-shearing (fiip-Ji^'^U} 
5d?afid?ur 

sheet (fid) dudj, Settud? 
shelf (Self) Sims, Hegal, (Se» 
fteU 

shipowning (fiponiri) bas5d?tjfC' 
befi^en 

shocking (fakirj) emporenb, un* 
crt?5rt 


shod (fod) bcfd)ul?t 
shooting {fu.iiti) 3 a 3 b; ^box 
3agbbausd)en 
shop (fop) £abcn 
shovel (fAvl) fd?aufcln 
shrub (frAb) Staubc 
shut (fAt) 3u(d?Iie0cn 
sickness Kranfl?ctt 
sign (sain) gcii^cn 
significance (signifik^yis) 3c* 
beutfamfeit 

signing: a untcrfd?rcibcnb 
silken-hosed (silksn-haiixd) 
Scibcnftriimpfc tragenb 
silly albern 

similarity (shnilceriii) (SIcid?* 
artigfeit, ilt?nlid?Fcit 
site (sail) £agc 
situated (sitjueiiid) gcicgcn 
skein (skein) (gdlifd?) IJocfc, 
5trdt?nc 

skirt ^rauciirocf 
skirt (sk9:t): to ^ entlanglaufcn 
slope (sloup) ilbbang 
slum (si Am) Dcrnifcncs Stabt» 
picrtcl 

smoulder (smouldd) glimmcn, 
fd?tpeleit 

snatch (sneetf) up fc^ncU auf* 
ncl?men, an ftd? rajfen 
social (sovfal) fo 3 tal 
society (sasaifti) (8cfellfd?aft 
soften (sJifn) tpcid?mad?cn, cr- 
n)cid?cn 

soil (soil) 3obe!i 
solace (solos) (Trojt 
sold (sould) pcrfauft 
solicitor (solisito) Sac^malter 
solitary (solitori) cinfain 
solution (solufon) iofung 
song: for the proverbial ^ far 
ein 3utterbrot 
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BouDd — sure 


sound (saufid) (Ion; rcrniinftig 
soundness HidjtigFcit 
spacious (spei/dfi) gerdumig 
speech (spi:tf) 2\ci)c 
spire (spaij) Kird^turm 
spirits Stimmun^ 
split fpaltcn 
spoil (spoil) nermol^ncii 
spot (brt 

sprinkle bcfprcit^cn 
sprinkling gcrin^e Bcimifchun^ 
square (skwto) pia^; - 
(Quabratmcilc 

squire (shcaioj (Sutsbcfi^cr 
stabling (steiblitj) StaUiing 
staff (s(a:f) Stab 
stair (sted) 2!rcppc 
stall (slj/l) Spcrrfitj 
stamp (stfrmp) (Seprd^c 
start (sta:t) 2fufbrud? 
starvation (sta:rei/-^n) hunger* 
stately (s(eitli) [tattlic^ 
steal isfi:l) ftcl)lcii 
step Sdjritt 

sterling (sij.lifj) bcmdl^rt, ^c- 
l^altDoII 

stern (stj:n) cruft, flnftcr, ftren^ 
stiff ftcif 

stimulate (stimjulcit) atifpornen, 
anregen 

stock (stok) ^CDolfcnntg 
stop short plo^lid) b<Jltmad>cn 
story (sto:ri) (Scfd>id?tc 
strength (strenfi) Stdrfe 
stress Ifadjbruif 
strip Streifen 
stripe (straip) Strcifcu 
stroll up t^inauffpa 3 icrcn; ^ about 
hcrumfdilcnbcrn 

stucco (stAhou) Sturf, (Sips* 
mortel (fcljcn 

8tud (stAd) mit iSmfeln ncr* 


studied abfn^tlic^, gefud^t 
study flubtercn; Stubium 
stumble upon 3 ufdlltg flo§en 
auf etn). 

stupidity (stn[:]piditi) Duinm* 
licit 

sturdy (st9:di) ftarP, fcfl, ftanb* 
tjaft 

style (stall) Stil 
subconscious (sAbkonps) untcr* 
bemu^t 

subdue (sdhdju:) bampfen 
subject (sAhd^ikt) Cinema 
subsequently (sAbsikirontli) in 
ber ^olgc, fpatcr 
subscription (sobskrip/on) §cic^* 
nung cincr Siunme 
subsist on Icbcn non 
substantial (sobstccn/d) anfcl^n* 
lid) 

substitute (sAbstitjmt) Dcrtrctcr 
subtropical (sAbiropilcol) fub* 
tropifd? 

suburb (sAho:h) Porflabt 
succeed (sdksiid) (£rfolg l^abcn 
sufficient (sofi/ont) geniigenb 
suggestion (sod^estpn) 2fn* 
regung 

suit (sju:() paffen 
sumptuous (sAmpfJiiss) prdc^tig 
sundial (sAndaiol) Soiincnubr 
supervise (sjwpovaix) bcauf* 
fidjtigcn 

supervision (sjupoviz^n) 2luf* 
fidjt 

supply (soplai) Perforgung 
support (sopo:t) untcrftiibcu 
suppose (sopaii^) nermuten 
supreme (^u:pH:m) unuttt* 
fdjrdnft 

sure (fuo) fn^er; to be ^ fic^cr* 
lid) 


surface — treaty 
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surface (so:fis) Obctffadjc 
surmise (sa:maix) rcrmuten 
surmount (sdimauni) libermiti* 
ben 

surroundings (s^raundinx) Utu* 
gebung 

survive (soivaiv) am £ebcn 
blcibcn 

suspended (sdspendid) fct^tDe« 
benb 

suspicious (s9spif3s) uerbdd^tig. 
argujoi^infcb 

swallowtail (swolouteil) 
bcnfd?u)an3 

swath (swo:0) Sebmaben 
sweater (sweto) inollne 3arfc 
swelldom (stceld^m) Dornebm* 
beit, prot^entum 
swift fcbncli 

swing: to be in full -i*, tn uollcm 
(Sange fein 

sympathy (simpdOi) SYUipatbie, 

mitgcfubl 

symptom 2 fn 3 eid}cn 

T 

tablet (Uiblii) (Eafeicben 
talker (io:k9) Kcbncr 
tallow (tcelou) (Ealg, Unfcblitt 
tan (teen) gevbcn 
tannery (tcen^ri) <5crberct 
tap (t<^p)- a * of * ein bi^cben 
tap room Sebenfftube 
taper (teips) Kcr 3 C 
taste (tcist) (Scfcbmacf 
tavern (t<BV9n) (Saftbaus 
tawny (toini) lobfarben, braun* 
tax (taks) bcftcuern [gclb 

tease (ii:x) foppen, 
teem (ti:m) ftro^en, noU fein 
non 


telephone (telifonn) delcpbon 
tend beforgen 

term (t9:m) (the): to be on the 
best of ^s auf bcjlcm ^^u§c 
fteben 

term nennen 
terrace (ierdu) Eerraffc 
terrific (idrifik) fiirdjtcrlicb 
terse (t9:s) gefcilt 
texture (tekst/a) (Semebe 
theoretically (Oiaretikalij tbco* 
rctifd? 

theory (Oiori) (Tb^'^ric 
thirst Diirft 

thoroughfare (OArafta) Durcb* 
fabrt 

thoroughness (OAranis) (Sriinb* 
licbfcit 

thrift (drift) Sparfamfeit 
thrilling (Orilitj) ergreifenb 
throes (Oroux): in the ^ in ben 
(SeburtsiDcbcn 
throw (Orou) JPurf 
tide (taid) ^lut 
tight (tait) niebt icefenb (oon 

Sebitfen) 

timber (iimba) dimmer*, Bau« 
bol3 

time (taim) cinteden 
tinkle (thM) flingeln, flijigcn 
tiny (taini) n)in 3 ig 
tire (taid) miibc merben 
toe (ion) §ebe 

tolerance (tohrans) (Semabren* 
laffen 

tooting (tu:tif 3 ) (lutcn 
top (top) oberflcr Ceil, Spi^e 
toucii (tAtf) 

tradition ^/radf/b«;UberIicfcrung 
traffic (trafik) DerPebe 
train (irein) norbereiten 
treaty (tri:ti) Dcrtrag 
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treDcbant 


vogue 


trenchant (trentfant) fc^arf, 
frf>ncibcnb 

triHe (traifl): a cm H§f^cn 
tripper Stusflu^ler 
triumph (traiamf) (Eriumptj 
trouble (trAhl) Sorgc, Derbru§ 
trough (tro:f) Srog 
trust (trAst) rcrtraucn 
truth (tru.O) IOahrt]clt 
tunc (iju:n) ftimnien 
turmoil (b.moil) ^lufruhr, Urt' 
ru^c 

turn into {t9:n) htncinful^ren, 
Dcrmaubeln in 
turret (tArit) (Eiinnt^cn 
twilight (ticailail) gmiclidjt 
twin (twill) ^minings, 
twist (twist) rcrbrcbcn 
typist (taipist) inafdjincn» 
fchrciberiu 

tyrannicide (tirwnisaid) (Jy. 
ranncninorb 

U 

ugly 

ultimately (Attimitli) ciiMicb, 
fchliciilicfa 

unattainable (Amteindbl) uucr- 
rcidjbar 

undeclinable (Andiklaindbt) 
nid?t ab5ulchncn 
undergraduate (Andagrftdju if) 
Slubcnt 

understand pcrfteticn 
undertaking Unlcrncljmcii 
undoubted (Andautid) unbe- 
3ipcifelt 

undress ZTirhtbePlcibmig 
unemployable arbeitsuiifShig 
unemployed (Animploid) 
bcitslofcr 


unforgettable unpcrgc§It^ 
unhygienic (Anhaid'^imik) un* 
gefunb 

unimposing unanfei^nlid^ 
universal (ju[:]mv9:s3l) oKgc* 
mein 

unpermissible unerlaubt 
unpopular (Anpopjuh) unbeltebt 
unrecognized (Anrekdgnaixd) 
unbemerft 

unseat (Ansiit) ben parlament- 
ftQ nerlieren 

unsuspectingly nid^tsol^nenb 
untoward (Antou^d) iptbrig 
unusual imgcmohnlid; 
urge (^.'d'^) on t'ormSrtstrcibcn 
utility (ju[:]iititi) Zlu^Iidjfcit 
utter (Ata) du§ern 

V 

vague (veig) unbcflimmt 
vale (veil) (Tal 
valuable (valju^bl) tnertooU 
vanish (vanif) ccrfchroinbcn 
varicoloured (v€9rikjhd) bunt 
varnish (vaniif) ^iriiis, £arf 
varying (vtdriij) abrocd^flungs- 
rctch 

vault (vo:U) (Scmolbc, (Sruft 
vegetable (vcd^itjbt) (Scinufc- 
pflau3c 

veil (veil) ucrfc^Ietcrn; Sc^Icicr 
venture (vent/a) magen 
version (vr.fan) Sluffaffung, tes* 
art, Derfton 

view (vjii:) BlicP; anfehen 
vintage iPcinlefc; IHobc 

visible (rixabl fidjtbar 
vista (risio) 21ufi^t, Slicf 
vivid (vivid) Icbhuft, lebcnbig 
vogue (voug) UTobc 



voice — zeal 
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voice (vois) Stlmmc 
volume (vDljum) Banb 
voluminous (vdlju:'rnin3s) urn* 
fan^reid? 

vote (vout) mdl^Ien, btc Stimme 
abgebcn 

vulgarity (vAlgceriti) (Scmetn* 
Ijcit, Zliebrigfcit 

W 

wages (weid'^ix) £ol^n 
walk (wo.'k) (Sans; gebcn 
want (wont) Bcbiirfnis 
war (ico:) Kricg 
washbasin (wofbeisn) lyafd?- 
becFcu 

wayside (weisaid) an bcr 5tra§e 
gelegcn 

weakness (wi:knis) Sdjmadje 
wealth (welO) Kci(i?tum 
wealthy rctd^.moljlb^^benb 
weather (tceda) IDettcr 
weed (wi:d) (Sras 
weeper (u'i:p9) mei^c draucr- 
binbe (an ben jirmcln) 
weigh (icei) mteseti 
weight (iceit) (Scmid^t 
welcome (welksm) ZDiUfoinmen 
weld (weld) 3 ufammcnfd?n)ei§en 
well-aired (wel-£3d) sut gcliiftet 
well-cared-for gut scpPegt 
well-kept gut sel^alten 


well-worn nici bctretcn, nicl ge* 
tragen 

whence (uens) non mo 
whim (wim) kaune 
whisper (tcisp9) luifpern 
widen (waidn) fidy crmeitern 
widow (widou) IDitmc 
width (widO) Brcitc 
winged (wiTjd) out ausgcbrcitct, 
mit gebldbtcn Segcln 
wire (waia) Drat^t 
wood-drab bol 3 farbcn 
wood-lot IDalbftiicf 
woodwork f 7 ol 3 tt>crf 
work (tc9:k} arbcitcn 
worry (wAri) ficb dugfligcn 
wound (um:n(i) IDunbe 
wrath (rj:0) (Srimm, ^orn 
wretched (relfid) jdmmcrlic^, 
write out abfd^rcibcn [armfclig 
wrought (rj:t) gcarbcitet 

Y 

j'ard (ja:d) engl. (£Uc (91,6 cm) 
yam (ja:7i) (Sarn 
yellow (jelou) gelb Ifaffe 

yeoman /}’oMmany^reibauer,iJrci» 
yokel (joukal) JTlidjcI, Bauer 

Z 

zeal (xi:l) <£ifer 


EIGENNAMEN 


Aboukir (a:bu:hijj 
Acetylene (osetili:n) 

Albany (oAhmi) 

Alexander (feli(jxa:nda/ 
Alexandria (^rh) 

Algernon 
Aiuorica (^merika) 

Amos (eimos) 

Anderson ((emhsn) 

Antliony ((rnfjni) 
Armstrong-Siddelcy (a:tns(rjtj- 
Atbeniau (jOi:?iijn} [sidlij 
Athens ((eOinx) 

Atlantic (atUr-^tUc) 

Augustus (.):gAsi3S) 

Austen iJ:stiu) 

Hancroft (b/c/ikrj-ft) 

Barbary (ba:bdrij 
Bardell (ba:djl) 

Barrio (b(cn') 

Belgravia (hehjreivh) 

Birdcage ( bo:dkeid^l [sto:fjd) 
Bishops Stortford (bi’pps 
Blackburno (bUtkbjni) 

Bond (bond) 

Buckingham (bAkhpm} 
Buszard (bAxod) 

Bute (bju:t) 

Cadbury (kadb^ri) 

Ca'sar (si:xo) 

Carlton (kadtan) 

Cecil (scsl) 

Charing Cross (tfccriTjkr^s) 
Chatsworth (ifatsioa'.O) 

Chelsea (tfelsi) 

Chevalier (favceljei) 


Cheyno (tfeini, tfein) 
Chiddingfold (tfidirjfoxdd) 
China (tfaind) 

Christopher (kristdfd) 

Cicero (sisarou) 

Clarissa (khrifa) 

Clive (klaiv) 

Coke (kouk) 

Coleridge (koulrid'^} 

Columbus (hUmbas) 

Cove (koup) 

Coxwold (koksuould) 
Cricldon-Stuart (kraitn-stjnat) 
Cromwell (kromicol) 

Crusoe (kru:sou) 

Curtis (K-adis) 

Damascus (damceshs) 
Devonshire {dcvnfh) 

Digby (digbi) 

Dorothy (doraOi) 

Dorset (d.):^it) 

Dorsetshire 
Dove (dAv) 

Downing (daunitj) 

Dukeries (djudprix) 

Dutchman (dAtptian) 
Edinburgh (edinbara) 
Edmonton (edinantan) 

Egypt (i:d'sipt) 

Elisbah (ilaip) 

ElUabeth (UixabaO) 

Elliott (eljeti 
Eothen (ipjouOan) 

Ezekiel (ixidpl) 

Ezra (exra) 

Flask (fla:skj 


Eigcnnamen 
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Forum (foirdm) 

Fox (foks) 

Friar (frah) 

Fuller-Clark (fuh-kUvk) 
Galsworthy igolxudidij 
Garrick (gtrrik) 

Graiiam (grehm) 

Guildhall (gildUoA) 

Haddon (h< 2 dn) 

Halliwoll 

Hampstead (ha-mpstid) 
Hardwick (haulivik) 

Harlowe (ha:lou) 

Harrod (h<cr9d) 

Harvard (ha:vdd) 

Haskell 

Haslemere (keixhnia) 
Herodotus ( fierodifi^s ) 

Hind (haind) 

Hoggenheimer (hogndms) 
Holkarn (kok^m) 

Horace (h.jri)s) 

Hyde Park (haidpa:k) 

Israel (ixrehl) 

Jefferson (d-^efosn) 

Jimmy (dr^iini) 

Joe (dym) 

Julius (d’^uiljds) 

Kingslako (kirjsleik) 

Knightsbridge {naiishr id'^) 

Langham (Iceipm) 

Laurence (loryiis) 

Leicester (lestB) 

Leigh Hunt (H: hAnt) 
Leweston (lju:st9n} 

Locks (hks) 

Louis (lu:i) 

Lucas (lu:kds) 

Lygon Arms (lig9na:mx) 
Macaulay (m^koli) 

Madras (mddrtes) 

Marshall (ma:/9t) / \ X • 


Maxine (nueksin) 

Mayfair (meifid) 

Mediterranean (meditdre'f^jon) 
Melton Mowbray (jncltjn mou- 
Mitro (tnaifs) [brei) 

More (mo:) 

Nash (nref) 

Navarro (na:ra:ro) 

Norfolk (nj:fjk) 

Pall Mall (pel vieU 
Palmerston (paim^stdn) 

Paris (pftrh) 

Park Lane (padclein) 

Park Row rott) 

Pembroke (peutbruk) 

Pennell (pondl) 

Persia {pa:p) 

Peterborough (pi:tjbro) 
Piccadilly Circus^;n7Wi/i5a.7.-as^ 

Pickering Place {pikdrirjplels) 
Plasscy Iplatsi) 

Porapey (pompi) 

Prince Regent (prins rl.d'^nt) 
Randolph (rttmUlf) 

Ranclagh (rtrnilj) 

Rhodes (romh) 

Ribbesdalo (ribasdeil) 
Richardson {rxipdsn) 

Rossetti (rouxeti) 

Rothschild (roOtfaild) 

Rubicon (ru:bik>m) 

Rugby (rAgbi) 

Rurapelmeyer (rAmplmata) 
Russia (rAp) 

Russian (rAfdn) 

Salisbury (sj:hb9n) 

Sargent (said'^oni) 

Savage Club (Sfnvid^ kUb) 
Shaftesbury (faptsb^ri) 
Sliandy (Xeendi) 

Sherborne (piim) 

Shipton (fipionp^ 
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